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Wm. H. Jackson Company (Est. 1827) 
produces all types of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL METAL WORK—cast, hand- 
wrought or machine processed—in 
Bronze, Brass, Nickel, Wrought Iron, 
Aluminum and the newer Non-Corro- 
sive Alloys. These products include 
Casementand Double-Hung Windows 
in both Bronze and Aluminum, and 
Ornamental Metal Work of every de- 
scription. This Company also main- 
tains a SPECIAL TILING DEPART- 
MENT which installs Outdoor and 
Indoor Swimming Pools and all types 
of Exterior and Interior Tile Work. 
The Wm.H. Jackson Company's Con- 
sulting and Collaborating Services— 
developed through wide experience 
in working on major products—are 
at your disposal without obligation, 


Ws. 


FOUNDRIES and FACTORIES: 
335 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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America Can Well Be Proud 
of this Glorious Building! 


N these days of restricted budgets and curtailed expenditures the 
I erection of an outstanding building is an event of widespread inter- 
est—and an encouraging indication that things are not quite as much 
at a standstill as the pessimists would have us believe. 


To the layman, each new skyscraper or other “imposing” structure 
means that men are at work again, earning wages and putting extra 
money into circulation. But the architect finds a more personal signifi- 
cance in such activities. To him they mean not only that business in 
general is improving but that Ais /ine is picking up. 


Among the most important of these “‘anti-depression”’ projects is the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C.—a million and a half 
dollar building of unusual beauty which has recently been given the 
Distinguished Architecture Award as ‘‘outstanding among buildings of its 
type’’ in our National Capital. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company has been privileged to participate in 
the construction of this architectural masterpiece, producing and install- 
ing the Aluminum Entrances, Balcony Railings, Windows and other 
Ornamental Metal Work which adorns it. 


Other important buildings, now under construction, for which Wm. 
H. Jackson Company's Architectural Metal or Tile Work has been 
specified are listed below. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Theatre No. ® 
: . New York 
é One of the beautiful Aluminum Arch itecte-- Reinhard & Hofmeister 


Windows executed by Wm. H. ——— ee 
Jackson Company for the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C. Architects: Paul P. Cret; 
Alexander B. Trowbridge. Con- 
tractor: James Baird Company. 


Hood & Fouilhoux 
(Contractor—Barr, lrons & Lane 


KOCKEFELLER CENTER—Theatre No.10 
New Yor 
Architects— Reinhard & Hofmeister 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray 
Hood & Fouilhoux 
Contrdctor—John Lowry, Inc 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Philadelphia 
Architect—Ernest J. Mathewson 
Contractor— Doyle & Company 


BRONX COUNTY BUILDING 
Architects— Max Hausle & J. H. Friedlander 
Contractor - Wm. Kennedy Const. Company 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO. BLDG 
New York 


Architects—D. Everett Waid 
Harvey Wiley Corbett 
Contractor—Starrett Bros, & Eken 


DIME SAVINGS BANK—Brooklyn 
Arch itects- 
Halsey. McCormack & Helmer, Inc 
Contractor—Wm. Kennedy Const. Company 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY BUILDING— Boston 
Architect — Chester Lindsay Churchill 
Contractor—Aberthaw Company 


U. S. BOTANIC GARDENS— Washington 
Architects—Bennet, Parsons & Frost 
David Lynn 
Contractor—George A. Fuller Co 


INSURANCE CO of NORTH AMERICA 
New York 
Architects»—Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 
Contractor—A. L. Hartridge Co 


H. JACKSON COMPANY 


New York Office: 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 














1000 Ib. STEAM > 


Generated for 29¢ 


by Petro Oil Burners : 


“WE ARE PROUD”, writes L. W. MacKinnon, vice-presi- 
dent, “of our boiler room, and if you have any prospective 
customers in this vicinity we shall be glad to have them see 
it in operation.” 

Toledo University consists of two buildings, University 
Hall and the Physical Education Building that contains an 
Arena, men’s and women’s shower and locker rooms, and 
other recreational rooms. The total radiation is 201,788 sq. ft. 

During the first year with an average outdoor tempera- 
ture of 45 degrees, oil consumption was only 200,000 gal- 
lons. And note the results: 


The University of Toledo, Toledo, O. 


Architects and Engineers: 


Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff 
2—308 hp Keeler Boilers, 200% rating 
4—Petro Oil Burners, installed 1930 
15,000 gallon underground tanks 


sened. Full boiler pressure can be raised in a fraction of 
the usual time. Firing can cease on a moment's notice. Oil 
delivery is quick and clean...and the smoke nuisance is 
entirely eliminated. 

As a public service enterprise, providing both the equip- 
ment and the fuel oil in our trucks from our own oil ter- 
minals, our responsibility to you is undivided. 

This complete oil heating service is available in the East 
to every type of structure, regardless of its size or purpose, 
including large and small residences. The same equipment 

used in this 100% guaranteed oil heat- 





Oil consumed per B. H. P.H. . . . .286 gal. NATIONAL PRIZE 
Cost of generating 1000 /b. steam $.287 
Average per cent of CO-2.... 12% 
Average flue gas temp 519 degrees 


Computed burner efficiency... . 77% 


PETRO OIL HEAT pays for itself 
in buildings of every description. Every 
dollar spent for oil buys heating units. 
No ash or coal-handling charges. 
Higher boiler ratings are possible. De- 
preciation of the boiler equipment is les- 


Oil Burners 





This ‘‘model of model homes”, at Tarrytown 

N. Y. designed by H. Roy Kelley, was awarded 
first prize in a recent nation-wide architectural 
contest. It is heated by a Petro Oil Burner, the 
22nd house in which Petro was installed by the 
same builders. The Petro & Nokol line of 
domestic burners provides a specific type of 
burner for all types and sizes of heating plants. 


NNING HOUSE ing service, may be depended upon 

. wherever it is installed. Our staff of 
engineers will gladly make a survey of 
your heating needs and submit an esti- 
mate without obligation. 
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For Architects 


“We have just had occasion to 
look over your Industrial-Com- 
mercial Manual covering Petro 
Oil Burning Equipment... this is 
a fine aid to any office concerned 
with this much discussed subject. 
It contains a great deal of valu- 
able data pertaining to the use of 
oil asa fuel and is certainly a credit 
to the Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co.”" —Tillion & Tillion, Archs. 


P etrO 
Commercial 
& Industrial 
ott BURNING 
EQUIPMENT 


F R E E-—write for 24-page Bulletin G-1 that gives 
full details and specifications of Petro Model W, 
the leader in industrial and commercial installations. 








PETRO 


Noxko] 


Fuel Oils 


Branch Offices: New York City 


Newark 
FOR 


SEPTEMBER 1932 


Boston 
Portland, Me. 


PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Oil Heating Organization 


Manufacturers of a complete line of oil burning equipment for every type and size of boiler 


Baltimore 
Tacoma 


Providence 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


Washington 
Portland, Ore. 











Los Angeles County General Hospital 


Architect: Allied Architects, Los Angeles 


Sound-absorbing. resilient, sanitary and colorful. linoleum has proved a most 
practical floor-covering for hospitals. 62.000 square yards of Sloane-Blabon 
Linoleum are used in the new Los Angeles County General Hospital. The bulk 
of this linoleum is used, of course, for floors. Some of it. however. is employed 
to cover the seats of the operating amphitheatres—the first time, we believe. 


that linoleum has been used for this purpose. 


SEOANE-BEABON LENOLEOWMU 


THIS PORTFOLIO WILL TELL YOU WHY SLOANE- WE SHALL GLADLY SEND YOU THE PORTFOLIO 


BLABON LINOLEUM IS SUCH A SATISFACTORY ON REQUEST. W. # J. SLOANE, 577 FIFTH AVENUE, 


FLOOR-COVERING FOR HOSPITALS. NEW YORK. 
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HESE products find a natural adaptability in many 
modern fabrications, whether from the standpoint 
of utility or of ornamentation. The chemical, dairy, 
culinary, manufacturing, automotive and architectural 
fields furnish examples of such applications. 


Where steel sheets are needed but neither steel of regular analysis 
nor vara steel will serve, engineers and operating men have 
recourse to the USS series of Chromium and Chromium- Nickel 
alloys. These vary in properties and likewise in cost. Taken all to- 
gether, they have a very wide range of adaptability. Choice can be 











Chromium- Chromium- 
Nickel Alloy 
Steels Steels 

Austenitic Derritic 


made of the formula best suited to any particular use—corrosion and USS 18-8 USS 12 
other conditions being taken into account. USS 18-12 USS17 
USS 25-12 USS 27 


Inquiries regarding any application of Stainless Steel Sheets or Light 
Plates, or any product fabricated from either, will be given careful 
i attention. Booklets and literature will be mailed you upon request. 





This Company manufactures a complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all known purposes 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFicEs: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMERICAN 






SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN SHEBT AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoLomBia STERL COMPANY Ivuonors Steet CoMPANY Tre Lorain Stee. COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL 4 Wing COMPANY CYCLone Fence CoMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY Tenresses Coat, Iron 4 R.R. COMPANY 

CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
| Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors— United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles County General Hospital 
Architect: Allied Architects, Los Angeles 


Sound-absorbing. resilient, sanitary and colorful. linoleum has proved a most 
practical floor-covering for hospitals. 82.000 square yards of Sloane-Blabon 
Linoleum are used in the new Los Angeles County General Hospital. The bulk 
of this linoleum is used, of course, for floors. Some of it. however. is emploved 
to cover the seats of the operating amphitheatres—the first time, we believe. 


that linoleum has been used for this purpose. 
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HESE products find a natural adaptability in many 

modern fabrications, whether from the standpoint 
of utility or of ornamentation. The chemical, dairy, 
culinary, manufacturing, automotive and architectural 
fields furnish examples of such applications. 


Where steel sheets are needed but neither steel of regular analysis 
nor copper-bearing steel will serve, engineers and operating men have 
recourse to the USS series of Chromium and Chromium- Nickel 
alloys. These vary in properties and likewise in cost. Taken all to- 
gether, they have a very wide range of adaptability. Choice can be 
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This Company manufactures a complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all known purposes 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFicEs: Frick Building, PiTTsBURGH, PA. 
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SSISINISESES 
| St. Elizabeth’s College, Con- 
vent, N.J. Steam plant uses 10 
TODD Mechanical Pressure 
Atomizing Burners. Archi- 
tects: Fanning & Shaw, Pat- 
erson, N. J. Consulting En- 
gineer, Chauncey Matlock, 
949 Broadway, New York. 


For Dependability, St. Elizabeth’s College Chooses 


TODD FUEL 
OIL BURNERS 


A modern college requires a dependable, 
modern steam plant. 

Ten TODD mechanical pressure at- 
omizing burners were chosen to serve 
St. Elizabeth’s College at Convent, 
New Jersey. 

This plant consists of two 300 H. P. 
each, Heine bent tube type boilers, each 
fired with three TODD mechanical pres- 


sure atomizing burners set in Model ““V” 
natural draft air registers, and two 200 
H.P. each, Heine bent tube water tube 
boilers each fired with two TODD me- 
chanical pressure atomizing burners set 
in Model “V” natural draft air registers. 

The plant burns heavy fuel oil of 12- 
16° Beaume gravity, and storage facilities 
are provided for 60,000 gallons. 

TODD engineers are always avail- 
able for consultation and a survey- 
report. An inquiry will bring a prompt 
response. 




















LIP LO OO A OO FF PSX 
TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


(Plant of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 


Foot of 23rd Street 





Brooklyn, New York 
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Thoroughgood House. From "Domestic Colonial 
Architecture of Tidewater Virginia" 


DOMESTIC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
By Thomas Tileston Waterman and John A. Barrows. Pub- 


lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Illustrated: 
indexed; 191 pages; size |! x 14; price $15 


IFTEEN houses are described and illustrated by 
photographs and measured drawings contained in 


this book devoted to a little-known section of Virginia. 


The text is adequate in its enumeration of colors and 
materials ; the drawings are well made. Some reproduc- 
tions of old prints are given. Printing is good and the 
whole forms an excellent record of the houses illustrated. 





Old Swedes Church, Wilmington. From 
“Early Architecture of Delaware” 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF DELAWARE 


By George Fletcher Bennett. Published by Historical Press, 
Wilmington, Del. Illustrated; indexed; 213 pages; size 
91/5 x 12!/5; price $15.00 


COMPREHENSIVE study of early Delaware 
A architecture, being a collection of photographs 
and detailed drawings showing the influence of successive 
Dutch, Swedish and English colonization. The buildings 


1932 


BOOKS 


ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


illustrated cover a long period of time—1660 to 1840— 
and a wide range of style and type. Many of the 
buildings have never before been illustrated. Much 
space is devoted to the reproduction of details of the 
smaller dwellings and domestic buildings. The text is 
historically informative. 

A feature of the book is a number of full sized 
details of mouldings. The book is well printed an 
drawings and reproductions are all excellent. 
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SLLF CENTERING SELT INSULATION 


FELT WASHER ESE 


VELT SULATION 
PUSHING STRIPS 
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Details of Construction of N. B. C. Chicago 
Studios. From ‘Architectural Acoustics” 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


By Verne O. Knudsen, Ph.D. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. Illustrated; indexed; 617 pages; size 
6 x 9; price $6.50 


acoustics to architects and others interested in 
building. The book is divided into three parts. In 
the first part, the author sets forth the fundamentals 
of architectural acoustics, beginning with elementary 
facts and developing from these the formulae and prin- 
ciples which should guide all good design. The second 
part tabulates and describes the physical properties of 
materials and types of construction which are basic in 
the control of sound in building. The third part works 
out in detail problems of acoustical designing in all types 
of buildings in which acoustics should be considered. 
There are numerous tables on sound-absorptive ma- 
terials, new data on the effects of the shape of an 
auditorium, etc. The author is associate professor of 
physics, University of California. In the appendix is 
a list of definitions of terms used in acoustics. 


\ BOOK intended to convey the pertinent facts about 
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Double newels in a house at Deddington, Oxon. 
Early seventeenth century. From ‘Modern 
Practical Stairbuilding and Handrailing" 


MODERN PRACTICAL 
STAIRBUILDING AND HANDRAILING 


By George Ellis. Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Illustrated; indexed; 242 text pages, 108 
plates: size 71/5 x 10!/,; price $7.50 


BOOK which is fully illustrated by working draw- 

ings and diagrams, and photographic reproductions 
of old and modern types of stairs. Intended for 
the use of architects, builders, workmen and others in- 
terested in stairs. Gives a full description of the methods 
of constructing and erecting various types of wood 
stairs for residences, stores, railway stations, etc., with 
examples of iron, stone, concrete and marble staircases, 
all kinds of curved,, moulded and shaped steps including 
directions for taking dimensions, setting-out, planning, 
fixing and finishing, construction of various types of 
wood soffits, etc. A comprehensive and authoritative 
treatise on this subject, well il'ustrated by drawings and 
photographs. 


HOUSE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Edited by John M. Gries and James Ford. Published by 
the President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Washington, D. C. Illustrated; indexed; 325 
pages; size 6 x 9; price $1.15 


EING the reports of the committees on design, con- 
Teese and fundamental equipment of houses, as 
presented at the recent President’s Conference on Home 
3uilding and Home Ownership. The book covers design, 
construction, heating, ventilating and air conditioning, 
plumbing and sanitation, electric wiring and lighting, 





House designed by Dwight James Baum. From 
"House Design, Construction and Equipment" 


refrigeration, etc. It is well edited, informative and 
authoritative. 





House in Holland, A. P. Smits, architect. From "Het Eigen Huis’ 


HET EIGEN HUIS 


By J. P. Fokker. Published by Kosmos, Amsterdam 
Holland. Illustrated; 96 pages; size 7!/> x 10!/4; price $1.96 


LANS and pictures of the exteriors of modern 
Holland residences together with descriptive text in 
Dutch. An interesting collection of work of a type 
unfamiliar to architects practicing in the United States. 


Most of the houses illustrated are moderate-sized work. 
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Hood & Fouilboux 
Architects 


OLORFUL, durable, beautiful. . . 
pe has for many years 
added to the charm of interiors and 
exteriors planned by leading architects; 
and now this excellent floor and wall 
material boasts new sponsors ... the 
Structural Gypsum Corporation, makers 
of closely allied building products. 

Zenitherm comes in a wide variety 
of colors, ranging from full to subdued 


shades that can be blended beautifully 


ZENITHERM FLOOR 
Executive Offices: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New York 


FoR 


heer 





Elsie Cobb Wilson Inc. 
Interior Decorators 
into a decorative color scheme. It is 
just about the ideal material for its pur- 
pose, for it has the durability of stone, 
exceptional resiliency, and is fire-resist- 
ant, weatherproof and easy to work with. 

Now, with the service and the 
laboratory and manufacturing facilities 
of Structural Gypsum Corporation 
behind it, Zenitherm is more than ever 
the way to real beauty in floors 


and walls. 


zenitherm 


A PRODUCT OF 
STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
A unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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) FRANK EHRENFORD 


. ae and its workers keep pace 
with the soaring visions of the 
new architecture. CB Sections, the 
the most recent contribution to the 
efficiency of structural steel, have 
been particularly prominent in this 
upward climb, as evidenced by their 


use in the world’s tallest structures. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 





Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 187 
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A mediaeval church at Coleshill, Eng- 
land, is the subject of this month’s 
cover by Morris Jackson. Cole- 
shill is about 108 miles from Lon- 
don and possesses many architec- 
tural gems steeped in romantic his- 
tory and tradition. Mr. Jackson 
came to Philadelphia from Cheshire, 


AMERICAN 


FOUNDED 1876 ° 





VOLUME CXLII ° 


England, and worked in architectural 
offices while studying design at the 
T Square Atelier. He went to New 
York to continue the study of archi- 
tecture at New York University, 
where he is now assistant instructor 
in water color. His work has been 
exhibited in many parts of the country 
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Garage Modernizing Increases 
Demand for Weathertight, Convenient “Motor Homes” Opens 
Big Field for Builder Activity 
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Today's Market 


4 BY BENJAMIN F. BETTS, A.I.A. 


» i ODERNIZATION of obsolete buildings in most communities to- 
day offers the most promising field for architectural service. For 
some time well-handled campaigns have brought this activity to 
the attention of the public. It is a field in which architects have 

not been as active as they could have been. And it offers an opportunity 

which should not be idly passed by. 

New buildings, due to lack of available financing, are few. It is prob- 
lematical when this situation will change to any noticeable degree. Public 
works projects, if they find their way into the offices of private practitioners, 
mean work for a few offices. Reclaiming of blighted areas is something for 
the future and likewise probably means a few jobs for a few offices. Large 
scale housing developments would appear to come in the same category. 

But there exist in this country today thousands of obsolete buildings 
that can be modernized; reclaimed to meet new tenant demands; altered 
to meet changed neighborhood requirements; that with expert study can 
become assets rather than liabilities. Good business men who own such 
properties are quick to act on this suggestion when the idea is properly 
presented to them. Not all obsolete buildings are worth reclaiming. But 
the knowledge and advice of an expert to determine the economic sound- 
ness of reclaiming or demolishing existing structures is of value to own- 
ers, and they should be willing to pay for it. 

OR the rank and file of architects, modernization of obsolete buildings 
of all kinds is today’s big market for architectural service. It is a field 
that practicing architects will do well to cultivate. This work does not 

“walk” into the office. Architects must go out after it. 
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The site chosen for demonstrating the value of modernizing 


250,000 People Saw 


Modernizing Demonstrated 


Detroit Building Congress Uses Busy Corner to Show What Can Be Done 


SY G&G. 


N old house moved to the heart of the business 
section of Detroit and modernized in full view 
of the public is believed to be a new idea to 
stimulate the public’s interest in reclaiming ob- 
solete buildings. Approximately 10,000 people visited 
the project when it was opened on July 1, 1932. It is 
estimated that 250,000 people have by this time seen 
the modernized house. The idea was carried forward 
under the direction of the Detroit Building Congress and 
without raising a special fund for the purpose. 

The idea originated in the mind of a newspaper man, 
who believed that modernization work could be stimu- 
lated by a dramatic, spectacular appeal to the public. 
It was this man’s idea that an old run-down house be 
set up and modernized in one of the City Parks where 
it would attract the attention of thousands of Men-in- 
the-Street, not to mention the ladies. 

The officers of the Detroit Chapter, A. I. A., and the 
Michigan Society of Architects made investigations to 
determine the feasibility of the project and its cost. It 
was found that there were no funds to carry out the 
project, and it became temporarily dormant. About this 
time, W. G. Malcomson, A. I. A., president of the De- 
troit Building Congress, arrived home from a sojourn 
in the South and decided that the idea should be made 
a reality. 

An aggressive member of the Detroit Real Estate 
Board solicited producers of. building materials, equip- 
ment and furnishings to exhibit their wares in the re- 
modeled house and to make a cash donation with per- 
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FRANK CORDNER, 


A.t.A. 


mission granted them to display a sign on their wares. 
As soon as the success of his work was assured, the 
presidents of the two local architectural organizations 
subdivided the work, placing a volunteer architect in 
charge of each branch, such as moving the house, design, 
masonry, carpentry, and so forth. 

In the meantime, representatives of the Building Con- 
gress called personally on each of the nine members of 
the City Council to ask for the almost impossible—the 
use of a City Park for a limited time. Members of the 
Council saw the good to be derived and granted the use 
of the Woodward Avenue (main street) frontage of 
Grand Circus Park, in the heart of the downtown dis- 
trict and surrounded by hotels, department stores, shops 
and theaters. 

From the Department of Buildings a list of con- 
demned buildings was obtained and later on, a free 
building permit. A sixty-year-old cottage in a dilapidated 
condition was selected and the estate which owned it 
donated it to the cause. Under supervision of a squad 
of architects, it was cut into three sections and between 
midnight and dawn, it was loaded and trucked two miles 
through the city to its destination. The last section was 
placed in position about 4 A.M. 

The last of the architects on the job decided that it 
was too late or maybe too early to go home so he tacked 
a rough sign on a nearby tree reading, “T. C. Hughes, 
Architect, is at Room 212, Hotel Tuller, if wanted,” 
meaning that if any of the workmen assembling the 
house needed him he could be reached there. Much to 
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his astonishment a telephone call about nine that morn- 
ing awakened him from a sound sleep; the speaker said 
that he had noticed the sign on the tree and was con- 
templating some remodeling and wanted plans right 
away. Needless to say, Mr. Hughes embraced the op- 
portunity, ceased his cussing and went ahead with the 
job immediately. 

As reconstruction of the house proceeded, thousands 
of people watched it with intense interest, asking many 
questions. A professional publicity man organized the 
handling of news. The local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions were generous in publicizing the work. 

The Police Department assigned patrolmen to guard 
the house day and night and the Department of Parks 
and Boulevards maintained special landscaping of the 
site. The Public Lighting Commission gave free current 
to light the building during the evenings and the Public 
Welfare Commission sent men to help around the prem- 
ises. The Detroit Board of Commerce loaned the services 
of its secretary. A landscape architect and a mechanical 
engineer gladly gave their services. These gentlemen, 
as well as all the architects in charge of the various 
branches of the work, had to “beg” all the material they 
needed and in addition they personally supervised its 
installation, which, in some cases, meant manual labor for 
them as well. One architect wielded a mason’s trowel 
and the landscape architect pushed wheelbarrows, raked 
crushed stone and got up early to water the shrubs to 
make sure they would “take.” Others made showcards 
by the mile and tacked or riveted them in place. One 
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THE OLD HOUSE at the left, under the 
direction of a squad of architects, was 
moved to Grand Circus Park in the heart 
of Detroit's business section. THE RECON- 
DITIONED HOUSE is shown below. Every 
branch of the building industry in that 
city contributed to modernizing this house 
in full view of thousands of people 
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architect gave his time for three weeks as superinten- 
dent and many others served several days each. An in- 
terior decorator took complete charge of the decoration 
and furnishing of the house. 

When opened, the house gave every appearance of 
being ready to live in, even to furniture, although there 
was no basement, heating system or piping of any sort. 
To operate the project during the show period, another 
staff of volunteer men, mostly architects but with mate- 
rial salesmen and others also aiding, was mustered. 
Open hours were set at from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. Each 
day was divided into three shifts of four hours each 
with a different man on duty each period. These men 
acted as information attendants and were provided with 
data, costs and other information that the public was 
likely to request. 

Outside on the lawn a large sign read 


MODERNIZED 
to 
STIMULATE EMPLOYMENT 
FOR WORKMEN by the 
DETROIT BUILDING CONGRESS 
and told its story to the pedestrians, street car riders, 
automobilists and bus patrons. The attendants used no 
high pressure methods but were asked many questions. 
Circulars bearing on one side the story of “WHY THIS 
HOUSE IS HERE” and a complete list of the firms 
and organizations which participated in the enterprise 
were available to all visitors. (Continued on page 98) 
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A street in Garmisch, typical of the leisurely Alpine village with its 
inevitable fountain, trough for laundering and second story balconies 


In the Land of William Tell 


By ALBERT M. 


// WITZERLAND is a country,” once said a 
friend to me, “so neat that they take it in 
every night, scrub it and polish it, and set it 
out fresh every morning”—an hyperbolic burst 

of enthusiasm largely justified by the appearance of 

the little Federation. 

Nature contributes most to this sense of cleanliness. 
The air is so free from dust that the skies are always 
a vivid blue, reflected in cerulean lakes. The first forms 
a back drop for the snow-crowned crests, whose in- 
verted pictures quiver on the surfaces of the waters. 

But the Swiss themselves, as an integral feature of 
their frugality, are perhaps the neatest race on earth. 
In the cities, sidewalks and thresholds smell of soap and 
water every morning. The little street cars are painted 
with glistening white enamel, trimmed with baby blue 
and gold—immaculate as a bathroom. 

Even remote mountain highways are patroled by men 
who gather the droppings of domestic animals. In some 
districts even the fallen leaves on forest floors are 
garnered every aittumn and stuffed in huge sacks to 
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furnish beddings for cattle, and these selfsame cattle, 
with their melodious bells, are groomed as carefully as 
a polo pony. And even the youngsters in their blue 
pinafores seem always just to have escaped from a 
recent scrubbing. 

Fortunate is he who shall visit Switzerland in the 
month of May. Then is she decked in such a wealth of 
bloom and color that the eye is dazzled and the senses 
sunk in wonder at so much irresistible beauty. 

Deep valleys are carpeted with a luscious green, blend- 
ing into the darker shade of the tall spruce which creeps 
up toward the perpendicular rocks and the eternal crests. 
High sloping fields are filled with myriads of crocus, 
lavender and white—which force their buds through the 
lingering snows of the departing winter. So thick are 
they that it is impossible to avoid crushing them in 
climbing upward. 

Above Montreux, that paradisal town on Lake Leman, 
the high hills are masses of fragrant narcissus, more 
thickly crowded than any daisy field of ours. Streets 
and boulevards are lined with closely planted flower- 
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A FAMOUS OLD CHALET 


Near Seelisberg stands the Treib Inn on the shores of Lake Lucerne, whose 
shimmering waters reflect the brilliant orange and yellow painted decoration 
of what looks more like a magnified toy than an hospitable inn. The intricacy 
of the carved details recalls that the Swiss are a nation of wood carvers 
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A farmhouse at Wilderswil near the beginning of the valley of the Lauterbrunnen, 
which leads up to the eternal snows of the Jungfrau. Wisteria is everywhere, 
the forget-me-not and primrose are roadside weeds, bluebells grow in tangles 


ing chestnut trees—wisteria is everywhere, climbing over 
the dwellings, trellises and pergolas. The forget-me-not 
and primrose are roadside weeds—bluebells grow in 
tangles, and every field tree is a mass of bloom, for 
the thrifty Swiss plant fruit trees at random about their 
domains. 

In the deeper valleys, from toward the tops of encom- 
passing walls, veils of white water fall perpendicularly 
a thousand feet and more, or are blown into spray by 
vagrant breezes. Everywhere is languor, warmth and 
beauty, complemented by the human element, for these 
are a gracious, wholesome, delightful people, hospitable 
and spontaneously social. 

To complete the charm which Nature has bestowed 
upon these scenes, there are the chalets, the charac- 
teristic homes of the dwellers in the Alps—with red 
geraniums on window-sills, casements open all day to 
the fragrant wind, white curtains fluttering, and, inevit- 
ably, the bedding being aired (the Swiss sleep under 
feathers as well as upon them). 

Except in villages and along the highways which wan- 
der up from the bottoms of the valleys, these dwellings 
are scattered at random over the high, sloping fields. 
They are connected with each other and with the roads 
by narrow foothpaths and long flights of steps paved 
with flat stones. These paths are enclosed by low pal- 
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ings and wander from one chalet to another for miles, 
directly under their wide spreading eaves. A wanderer 
in these happy valleys on a sunny day finds all the 
people afield. I’ve seen a plot, the size of a small city 
lot, with the entire family of five at work in it planting 
“spuds,” a little tot of six dropping potatoes into the 
prepared holes, others spading, covering and raking the 
brown earth. 

Windows and doors are open, the dwellings aban- 
doned to the warm air. From schoolhouses comes a 
babble of childish voices, for these pupils all study their 
lessons at the top of their voices. 

There are no beasts of burden in these high valleys. 
Everything is carried on the back in baskets of various 
sizes, Shaped more or less like inverted, truncated cones, 
little and big, for children, men and women. Along the 
paths are tripods of poles, with a cross piece at a con- 
venient height upon which the bottom of the baskets 
may rest without the supporting strap being removed 
from the shoulders. 

The chalet, which is usually designated as a shepherd’s 
hut, is, as a rule, built of wood. The walls are thick, 
sometimes of logs, to withstand the rigors of the long 
winters, or they are sided with wide spruce boards, un- 
planed and unpainted, applied both horizontally and ver- 
tically. This spruce weathers to a mellow, warm brown, 
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Even in Kreuz there are apartment houses. The heavy over- 
hang at the eaves shelters carefully piled firewood tor the 
use of the tenants. Bedding hangs out of windows for 
airing even as it does in countries less noted for neatness 


which increases the sense of comfort and shelter engendered 
by the chalet’s most typical feature, the wide projecting eaves. 
The purpose of these huge eaves is an aid to comfort, to keep 
the drip from the deep melting snows of winter away from the 
wooden walls and shelter from the burning sun of summer, for 
these valleys are sometimes very warm. 

Some are huge structures capable of housing several families, 
or rather a group of families, father and mother and the mar- 
ried children with their flocks. Across the broad front, above 
the second story windows, are sometimes inscriptions beauti- 
fully painted in German black letters and rubricated decora- 
tively. I remember one in the Grindelwald which read, in two 
long lines: “Built in the year of our Lord, 1797, by Heinrich 
Schmidt. May God bless all those who may live in this 
dwelling.” 

Many chalets are covered with intricate carving, for, as 
may be remembered, the Swiss are a nation of wood carvers; 
or shingles are laid in geometrical patterns. Occasionally, in 
addition to carving, the walls are polychromed in conventional 
designs. There is one on the Vierwald Statter Sea, perhaps 
the most famous of the decorated type, which looks more like 
a magnified toy than the inn that it is. Beneath the eaves are 
always great piles of fire wood, fuel for the porcelain stoves 
which generate comfort during the long days and nights of 
winter. True to the national characteristic, these are sometimes 
arranged so neatly that one would (Continued on page 96) 
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Brienz, in the Bernese Oberland, quiet, 
peaceful, everywhere inviting the artist 
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The Business Outlook Is Brighter 


BY JAMES DALTON 
Editor of MOTOR and an Outstand- 


ing Authority on Practicat Economics 


Business in the next four months should show an upward trend 
over that of the first half of 1932. Recovery will be slow 
but the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Home 
Loan Banks will gradually exert a stimulating influence on 
the construction industry as well as business in general 


HILE it would be foolhardy to paint, at this 

time, too roseate a picture of the pos- 

sibilities for an early ending of our precipi- 

tate slide down the toboggan of depression 
we can at least congratulate ourselves upon the fact that 
the outlook is distinctly brighter. For the first time in 
three years there is a really substantial foundation for 
hope if not complete confidence. 

After wandering aimlessly in an economic wilderness 
for 36 months the American people have begun blaz- 
ing a definite trail which ultimately will lead to safety. 
They have come down to sound fundamentals and are 
making comparisons with last week or last month in- 
stead of with 1928 or 1929. They are living in the pres- 
ent instead of in the past and are turning their faces to 
the future. 

A return of confidence at a time when industry and 
trade are at the lowest levels in years probably is the 
most remarkable phenomenon of the entire depression. 
It is not based upon fictitious or fallacious palliatives 
but rather upon the firm determination of the rank and 
file to end their retreat and begin a counter attack which 
will lead ultimately to recovery. 


CONCERTED ACTION IS NEEDED 


FE. have had periodical outbursts of conversation 

and forecast about this or that industry leading 
the way out of the slough. These verbal barrages usually 
have been accompanied by tin cup appeals to “buy our 
products and put men back to work,” with attempts to 
wrap selfish motives in patriotic mantles. Fortunately we 
are finding now a more general acceptance of economic 
fundamentals. 

Concerted action on all fronts is necessary to success 
although it is not to be expected that all sectors will be 
active at the same time. The backbone of the offensive 
must be made up of a multitude of machine gun nests 
held by small manufacturers and modest merchants. 
They are the most mobile and they will be first to ad- 
vance in the offensive drive. 

Construction, automobiles and steel, in their wide 
ramifications, are the three great key industries. With 
the first two inactive the third is impotent. They can- 
not initiate a recovery because they and their big cus- 
tomers. are dependent upon the buying impulse of count- 
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less individuals who are potential purchasers. A good 
many millions of Americans still have the ability to buy 
but the impulse has been arrested by fear of the future. 
If the confidence now gaining momentum does not prove 
premature they soon will begin to come into the market 
for the products of these key industries. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


LL trade and industry are inter-dependent. The sale 

of a Nebraska hog to a Chicago meat packer may 
mean the purchase from a Chicago mail order house of a 
tire made in Akron from rubber produced in the East 
Indies and cotton raised in Georgia. 

Indications now are that the construction trades may 
be the first to fire a really big gun in the campaign for 
business recovery. The outlook is more favorable than 
it has been at any time since the retreat began. Large 
calibre ammunition has been supplied by the Federal 
relief and Home Loan Bank acts passed in the closing 
hours of the Congressional session and signed by the 
President. They cannot be expected to restore pros- 
perity immediately but they will at least arrest the de- 
cline in building and public works. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that it will take at 
least three months to make these new laws fully effec- 
tive and by that time seasonal factors will have inter- 
vened to delay their operation still further. From the 
long term viewpoint, however, this may not be an un- 
alloyed evil because it will make less probable the initia- 
tion of ill-advised and under-nourished projects. 

Activities under both these laws will center, for the 
time being, around the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Ultimately, the home loan bank law may exert a 
greater influence on recovery than the provisions of the 
relief act. This certainly is true in theory but how it 
will work out in practice remains to be seen. The pur- 
pose of this new financing system, in the language of 
President Hoover, “is both to meet the present emer- 
gency and to build up home ownership on more favorable 
terms than exist today.” 

Credit conditions for the last two years have curtailed 
the activities of building and loan associations, savings 
banks and other institutions making loans for home pur- 
poses to such an extent that they not only have been 
unable to extend credit for the purchase or construc- 
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tion of new homes but have been unable to renew exist- 
ing mortgages with the result that there have been many 
thousands of foreclosures. 

Institutions which deal in mortgages are eligible to 
subscribe for stock in the home loan banks and they 
may borrow from the banks upon their notes secured by 
sound mortgages on homes. The home loan banks will 
obtain funds by the sale of debentures and notes which 
will have back of them the obligations of the members 
and the mortgages pledged as collateral. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will set up the necessary 
machinery and see that the banks function properly. A 
possible credit extension of more than $10,000,000,000 
is seen through the operation of the system. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR HOUSES 
"- INSIDERABLE part of our unemployment is 


due to stagnation in residential construction,” said 
President Hoover in his message approving the act. 
“There has been overbuilding in certain localities in boom 
years but there has been far less than normal construction 
of new homes for three years in pace with the increase in 
population and there is thus a shortage which will be- 
come apparent with the first stage of recovery. 

“Nearly 200,000 new homes are erected annually in 
normal times which, with initial furnishings, contribute 
nearly $2,000,000,000 to construction and other indus- 
tries. 

“A survey by the Department of Commerce shows 
that there are localities in which there is today an im- 
mediate demand for homes amounting from $300,000,000 
to $500,000,000 which could be undertaken at once if 
financing were available. Thus the institution should 
serve to immediately increase employment. 

“In the long view we need at all times to encourage 
home ownership and for such encouragement it must 
be possible for home owners to obtain long term loans 
payable in installments.” 

Inasmuch as the loan banks are to be permanent rather 
than temporary institutions it is obvious that they may 
ultimately exert a profound influence upon residential 
construction, especially with moderate building costs and 
low land values. The chief present building shortage is 
in one and two family houses. This is a field in which 
architects, with reduced overhead and a saner estimate 
of the value of their professional services, should be 
able to find many commissions which will return a mod- 
est profit, and help stabilize real estate values. 


RELIEF ACT WILL HELP 


T is obvious, however, that inasmuch as the home loan 

banks will not be functioning efficiently for several 
months little in the way of early relief can be expected 
from their operations. More immediate stimulation will 
come from the relief act which will supply the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with $1,500,000,000 for 
public construction, self-liquidating private loans and the 
financing of agriculture through credit corporations. 
This work will materially expand construction opera- 
tions but much of it will be of such a character that it 
will require little architectural supervision. 

To the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is left the 
responsibility of determining what self-liquidating pro- 
posals shall be approved and there may be difficulty in 
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defining the meaning of “self-liquidating.” In some 
quarters it is claimed, for example, that highways should 
be classed as self-liquidating because of the revenue col- 
lected from gasoline and other motor vehicle taxes. This 
question must be settled authoritatively before it can be 
determined how much money will find its way into road 
construction. In any event there is now available $136,- 
000,000 for Federal-aid highway construction. 

In general, the intention of Congress and President 
Hoover seems to have been to confine the use of con- 
struction funds chiefly to toll bridges, water works, tun- 
nels, hydro-electric plants, ete. A project of this charac- 
ter is the Hoover Dam which has given employment to 
thousands of men and orders for materials, equipment 
and supplies to many industries in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Federal Government will be compensated for 
its cost by revenue from the sale of the power developed. 

Examples of operations contemplated under the relief 
act are a tunnel under the Hudson River connecting 
Weehawken, N. J., with New York, a tri-borough bridge 
in New York, a costly toll bridge in Louisiana, delayed 
because of inability to raise funds, several large projects 
in California and other states. 

More important from the viewpoint of architects is 
the proposal to employ $100,000,000 for the erection of 
model, multi-family, low rental residential buildings in 
the slum areas of the lower East side in New York and 
the older sections of the Bronx. This project would be 
undertaken by the New York State Board of Housing 
and it has been delayed heretofore by the shortage of 
mortgage money. 


SLOW BUT SURE RECOVERY 

EW YORK apparently is the only state at present 

qualified to apply for a loan through a legally or- 
ganized Housing Board but other states are speeding the 
work of setting up similar machinery. The list includes 
Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Ohio. They will be delayed by the necessity of obtaining 
legislative authorization. 

Construction industries will benefit ultimately from 
the provision of the relief act appropriating $186,224,000 
for public building and waterway improvement “when 
the condition of the treasury permits.” A considerable 
portion of the $300,000,000 made available for advances 
to the states for unemployment relief also will go for 
highway and street construction and public works. These 
operations will be pushed as rapidly as possible. It is 
proposed to spend $123,000,000 for Federal buildings in 
the fiscal year which began July 1. 

Without stimulation of any kind it is probable that 
construction projects of all kinds, including buildings, 
public works and highways, would amount to about 
$500,000,000 in the second half of this year but it is 
more than likely that the effect of the relief legislation 
will be to raise contract values for the six months to 
$1,000,000,000 or more. 

While this will be a poor showing, even in comparison 
with so lean a year as 1931, it will reveal an upward 
trend from the bottom levels reached in the first half 
of 1932. Evidence is accumulating, in fact, that the 
worst is over for the construction trades. When business 
recovery begins convalescence will be painfully slow but 
it will demonstrate that faith in the future of the United 
States has again been justified. 
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Early English Details in Wood , 








PEN AND INK DRAWINGS 


BY SYDNEY CASTLE 


Sydney Castle is an English archi- 
tect whose pen and ink drawings 
have won for him an enviable 
reputation in his own country and 
abroad. His first pen and ink 
drawings were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1901. He vis- 
ited the United States in 1926 
and lectured on the subject of 
Tudor architecture before various 
A.|. A. chapters. He has written 
several books, ''Domestic Gothic" 
being perhaps the best known 
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Whence 


Comes 
This 


Modernism 


OST stimulative to the genius productive of 

recent architectural work abroad has been the 

driving power of a rigid demand for economy. 

This requirement has occasioned the architec- 
tural housecleaning which foreign modernism expresses. 
Unfortunately the adaptation of modernism in America 
has been without so definite a premise. The movement 
for modernism has come to us with much of the nature 
of opportune selection characteristic of our architecture 
through the past three generations. 

Post-war Europe has passed sufficiently far beyond 
the meager work of the period 1920-1924—a superficial 
revolt expressed in bizarre form—to find the new man- 
ner supported by sane and capable men, accepting the 
discard of the costly costume of the past as appropriate 
to new needs and new methods in structure. It is fas- 
cinating to watch the rapidity with which, once the mod- 
ern viewpoint is taken, the artist finds a quickening of 
his imagination in the composition of simple geometric 
forms, essentially free from ornament. 

A more fitting frankness and a more convincing archi- 
tectural meaning seem to appear at once with the free- 
ing of architecture from the long accumulated encrusta- 
tion of historic detail. Buildings emerge clearer, cleaner, 
and more understandable to the layman; expressing by 
this directness a greater fitness to the character of our 
epoch, which is one that seeks to approach its problems 
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in a less devious manner and to adjust them according to 
facts made available by present day research. To a de- 
gree this process would seem to take from the architect 
a few of the robes of pageantry to which he has clung, 
even as it takes from architecture certain cherished 
costumes. 

The modernist’s choice of the machine as a figurative 
example of his inspiration has not been a fortunate one, 
although it has been relatively correct. The machine as 
a picture appears without artistry—cold and forbidding 
—yet its success results from fitness to purpose, sound 
economy made possible by excellence of material, and 
by scientific intelligence tested through prolonged experi- 
mentation. These qualities are constructive and archi- 
tectural. 

The reinforced concrete innovations of France and 
the common brick studies of Holland and Germany were 
developed as solutions of the industrial problems of 
those nations prior to the World War, yet a searching 
analysis of solutions for greater convenience, lesser 
space, and with minimum cost remained to be brought 
forward under the post-war financial depression. “From 
this time we go forward to an architecture which shall 
be the exact expression of our age,” says M. Andre 
Lurcat, “from the beginning to the end of our work the 
law of economy is respected.”’ He holds it a violation 
of aesthetics for architecture to wilfully pass beyond 
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the law of economy and finds in the simple material and 
simple construction resulting from present day economy 
in France a pleasing prospect for new beauty with fit- 
ness in architecture. This we can accept as a sane phil- 
osophy, recognizing without the extravagance of Le 
Corbusier that it will produce a greater fixedness of 
standards within which the zeal of competitive architec- 
tural genius shall produce beauty. The focusing of the 
vast genius existing today within a more direct range 
promises greater things than its fruitless dispersion has 
given us. 

Economy in its application to architecture, in the sense 
of a scientific problem, has been too little studied. Econ- 
omy has frequently meant only inferior material with the 
substitution of imitations of one type or another—and 
with the expression of inferiority made evident in the 
result. From the purely architectural viewpoint, with 
the acceptance of the problem in the manner of science, 
it should be but a definite problem, the elements of which 
are known and whose truthful solution becomes beautiful 
with the application of the architect’s skill. 

This reaches not alone into the choice of material of 
lowest cost with enduring quality or the omission to a 
point consistent with refinement of all varied form and 
ornament, but also in severe analysis of every plan re- 
quirement, seeking saneness in the use of space, with 
elimination of dimensions which are possessed of pomp 
FOR 
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BY 
WM. WARD WATKIN 


Professor of Architecture 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


A new frankness and a more 
convincing architectural 
meaning follow emancipa- 
tion from historic detail, as 
in the brick and concrete 
work of Europe. The stair 
detail is from a school at 
Hilversum, Holland, W. M. 
Dudok, architect. Concrete 
and tile, ceiling detail, is 
from the Post and Tele- 
graph Building, Rotterdam, 
J. Huisman, architect 
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rather than reason. 
added interest. 

This spirit of approach creates economy as a fascinat- 
ing factor and it in no way denies the ultimate attain- 
ment of refinement and beauty within or without. What 
appeal to our people could be more true and timely than 
a conservative interpretation of this tenet of economy 
which the modernist holds! Have we not all listened 
for many years to the popular exaggeration of the archi- 
tects’ extravagance? Has not this extravagance in part, 
possibly in major part, been the unconscious outcome of 
a continued expansion of the “styles” with more and 
more careful study into an infinite range of historic 
example, the fitting nature of which has become increas- 
ingly doubtful? 

Through this indirect manner the architect has too 
easily cultivated temperament, a quality setting him apart 
from, rather than in touch with, the scientific practice 
and reasoning of his age. Since temperament is a weak 
contender against logic, the art truly expressive of an 
age requires that its creators take their themes and ma- 
terial from their age, and not from the cemeteries of 
archeology. 

With all the fantastic and ugly that modernism has 
offered as a solution, it also is offering an increasing num- 
ber of examples of crystalline clearness and beauty. Ger- 
many and Holland in the past. (Continued on page 88) 


Under these conditions design takes 
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Forecast of New Building and Modernizing Projects 
for the Period September, 1932, to September, 1933 


Estimates and Forecast Figures Founded on Individual Reports Received by AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


STATES 


Alabama ......0.. 
PURBMOIN one cas 


Arkansas 


California ....... 
Colorado .~: .......... 
Connecticut ..... 
Delaware ....... 
a a a rere 
RID, ks ad oe: 
EE cwvamneus 


Idaho 


Illinois 


EMQ@IQOA, 62.2050. 
Ae are 
ae ee 
Kentucky ....... 
Lowema ....... 
NNER, Sais dc iaiciace 
Maryland ....... 


Massachusetts 


Michigan ........ 
Minnesota ....... 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri. ........ 
CO ere 
Nebraska ....... 
INGMOGR. 6o0 e000 
New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey ..... 
New Mexico .... 
New York ...... 
No. Carolina .... 
-No. Dakota ..... 
MRIS isis sc arcedsnecs 
Oklahoma ....... 
RE wn incieinwse 
Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island .... 
So. Carolina ..... 
Se. Dekota ...... 
fPenmesseé ........ 
ME chars cS yecateloia 
LL rer 
Vermont ........ 
Virginia ........ 
Washington ..... 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin ....... 
Wyoming ....... 


TOTAL JU. S... 


New Building 


Under Planning 
$ 1,400,000 


1,600,000 
1,900,000 
47 400,000 
2,800,000 
9,400,000 
1,700,000 
27 ,400,000 
2,300,000 
3,300,000 
500,000 
23,300,000 
3,600,000 
6,200,000 
1,700,000 
2,300,000 
4,900,000 
1,600,000 
8,500,000 
18,500,000 
16,500,000 
11,500,000 
2,400,000 
22,800,000 
2,100,000 
1,100,000 
900,000 
1,100,000 
22,800,000 
700,000 
127,000,00C 
2,900,000 
4,900,000 
22,100,000 
2,700,000 
3,200,000 
32,000,000 
1,100,000 
300,000 
400,000 
4,600,000 
11,700,000 
800,000 
700,000 
1,100,000 
2,900,000 
1,100,000 
6,700,000 
400,000 





$478,800,000 


$ 


Contemplated 


New Building 
2,700,000 
800,000 
6,400 
96,700,000 
2,600,000 
13,900,000 
1,100,000 
9,800,000 
2,700,000 
3,200,000 
700,000 
88,500,000 
14,400,000 
8,700,000 
8,900,000 
2,900,000 
3,600,000 
2,600,000 
6,500,000 
89,000,000 
27,000,000 
22,500,000 
1,800,000 
16,500,000 
1,200,000 
2,300,000 
700,000 
9,300,000 
56,700,000 
1,800,000 
335,000,000 
5,800,000 
3,600,000 
47,600,000 
3,600,000 
9,400,000 
74,500,000 
4,800,000 
3,200,000 
3,400,000 
3,900,000 
13,900,000 
2,200,000 
1,400,000 
3,900,000 
11,600,000 
3,700,000 
9,300,000 
900,000 





$1,047 200,000 


Modernizing 


Under Planning 


$ 290,000 
279,000 
145,000 

6,488,000 
1,101,000 
1,009,000 
313,000 
6,520,000 
840,000 
869,000 
106,000 
9,224,000 
717,000 
1,297 000 
82,000 
1,046,000 
219,000 
80,000 
499,000 
3,961,000 
2,500,000 
1,147,000 
156,000 
2,015,000 
103,000 
40,000 
35,000 
126,000 
8,576,000 
32,000 

27 ,204,000 
95,000 
81,000 
3,787 ,000 
192,000 
580,000 
9,138,000 
985,000 
31,000 
66,000 
482,000 
802,000 
75,000 
28,000 
88,000 
403,000 
144,000 
812,000 
30,000 








$93,938,000 


Contemplated 
Modernizing 
$ 47,000 
61,000 
99,000 
8,292,000 
1,266,000 
4,052,000 
94,000 
838,000 
1,647,000 
539,000 
42,000 
19,359,000 
2,337 ,000 
444,000 
238,000 
214,000 
604,000 
60,000 
764,000 
7,985,000 
2,362,000 
18,276,000 
510,000 
884,000 
51,000 
492,000 


34,000 . 


31,000 
9,756,000 
15,000 
24,159,000 
131,000 
37,000 
8,472,000 
603,000 
333,000 
7,398,000 
2,102,000 
24,000 
29,000 
544,000 
1,097,000 
657,000 
33,000 
285,000 
1,738,000 
210,000 
4,595,000 
28,000 


$133,868,000 


Forecast of Total 


$ 


Construction 
4,437,000 
2,740,000 
8,544,000 

158,880,000 
7,767 OOO 
28,361,000 
3,207 ,000 
44,558,000 
7 487,000 
7,908,000 
1,348,000 
140,383,000 
21,054,000 
16,641,000 
10,920,000 
5,560,000 
9,323,000 
4,340,000 
16,263,000 
119,446,000 
48,362,000 
53,423,000 
4,866,000 
42,199,000 
3,454,000 
3,932,000 
1,669,000 
10,557,000 
97 832,000 
2,547,000 
513,363,000 
8,926,000 
8,618,000 
81,959,000 
7,095,000 
13,513,000 
123,036,000 
8,987,000 
3,555,000 
3,895,000 
9,526,000 
27 499,000 
3,732,000 
2,161,000 
5,373,000 
16,641,000 
5,154,000 
21,407,000 
1,358,000 


$1 753,806,000 
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First Signs of Building Recovery 


Forecast of New Building and Modernizing Encouraging to Architects 

















BY C. STANLEY TAYLOR 
N August 15th, 1932, AMERICAN ARCHITECT 5. To study the trend of business conditions in order 
C) concluded an extensive survey which had the to determine how they might affect the building 
following objectives: industry and consequently the business of the 
1. To determine approximately how much actual new architect during the next year. 
building work architects have on their boards at 6. To provide data on which might be based a tenta- 
the present time. tive forecast of building activity for the year com- 
2. To determine approximately how much modern- mencing September 1, 1932. 
izing work architects have on their boards now. Approximately 2,200 individual reports were received 
3. To measure the new building projects which archi- from architects in the course of this survey. Of these, 
tects feel might proceed within the next few as might be anticipated, there were quite a number of 
months, particularly if financing were available. architects who reported no business at present or in the 
4. To measure the quantity of modernizing work near future. Others reported that business was tem- 
which architects feel might proceed within the next porarily suspended. At the time of closing the survey 
few months, particularly if necessary financing on August 15th, however, 1,636 reports had been re- 
were available for such projects. ceived giving actual figures of work on the boards or in 
New Building Work, Actual and Contemplated, Reported by |,636 Architects 
From Individual Reports to AMERICAN ARCHITECT in a Survey Completed August 15, 1932 
(Small figures at left denote number of projects ) 
TOTAL PROBABLE 
TYPE OF BUILDING Now Under Planning Contemplated Sept. 1932 to Sept. 1933 
PAUMOIMNONIVE <i. cosc 0k sic ds 111 $ 3,291,282 178 §$ 17,573,472 289 = $ 20,864,754 
Apartment Buildings ....... 118 15,940,500 515 113,318,500 633 129,259,000 
Apartment Hotels .......... 10 2,215,000 58 23,831,500 68 26,046,500 
BEE. 44444 066456 46408sek 2 19 9,516,000 41 2,771,000 60 12,287,000 
Clubs & Fraternal.......... 59 4,760,500 117 8,840,200 176 13,600,700 
Community & Memorial..... 53 7 982,600 97 10,531,000 150 18,513,600 
EE ene nacnddreeennn ce 148 10,168,000 399 30,195,500 547 40,363,500 
Dwellings (Below $20,000).. 1,145 10,171,500 3,429 26,822,700 4,574 36,994,200 
Dwellings ($20,000-$50,000 ) 169 4,752,000 471 11,922,500 640 16,644,500 
Dwellings (Over $50,000)... 34 3,352,000 111 9,755,000 145 13,107,000 
BUEN 5an443004b0404006 66% 24 4,490,000 130 43,923,000 154 48,413,000 
Hospitals & Institutions..... 107 35,084,000 236 75,729,450 343 110,813,450 
RR ere ere O4 6,220,700 159 28,132,000 253 34,352,700 
Office Buildings ............ 62 18,686,200 94 43,108,000 156 61,794,200 
Public Buildings ........... 165 90,492,500 117 54,332,900 282 144,825,400 
Schools & Colleges.......... 262 43,236,200 49] 105,018,450 753 148,254,650 
Stores (Retail & Dept.)..... 139 3,285,200 278 8,721,000 417 12,006,200 
MEL. a bik Suna wasaesie'ss 40 4,039,000 88 14,658,000 128 18,697,000 
Welfare Buildings ......... * 1,465,000 227 42,127,000 234 43,592,000 
Transportation Buildings ... 6 10,475,000 23 73,382,000 29 83,857,000 
Miscellaneous—others ...... 163 9,999,900 255 145,449,750 418 155,449,650 
TOTAL, .ccccssccccsss 2900 Gepeteaauee 7,514 $890,142,922 10,449 $1,189,766,004 
1636 ARCHITECTS REPORT New Building Now Under Planning................. $ 299,623,082 
Commend Tene FUORI. 6 ac snes isssescncsicidon 890,142,922 
TOTAL NEW WORK IN VIEW IN 1636 OFFICES Sept. 1932-1933.......... $1,189,766,004 
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Modernizing Work, Actual and Contemplated, Reported by 1,636 Architects 
From Individual Reports to AMERICAN ARCHITECT in a Survey Completed August 15, 1932 
(Smail figures at left denote number of projects ) 
TOTAL PROBABLE 
TYPE OF BUILDING Now Under Planning Contemplated Sept. 1932 to Sept. 1933 
Ce 33 $ 235,200 45 $ 1,089,500 78 ~—-$ 1,324,700 
Apartment Buildings ....... 98 2,031,000 125 4,803,500 223 6,834,500 
Apartment Hotels .......... > 309,000 11 671,500 16 980,500 
(7 SI UR eRe eee ae £9 569,100 21 559,500 46 1,128,600 
Clubs & Fraternal.......... 31 590,800 34 880,100 65 1,470,900 
Community & Memorial..... 4 71,500 19 $18,500 23 890,000 
as kcal n 4 57 1,620,400 89 3,850,900 146 5,471,300 
Dwellings (Below $20,000).. 290 1,291,905 215 1,044,246 505 2,336,151 
Dwellings ($20,000-$50,000 ) . 15 240,000 64 1,300,000 79 1,540,000 
Dwellings (Over $50,000)... 15 370,700 7 248,000 22 618,700 
SE Sina oe ainn a debacieahiss 28 1,136,500 34 2,717,300 62 3,853,800 
Hospitals & Institutions... .. 139 6,036,445 61 3,055,464 200 9,091,909 
WRN 0.2. boan oa 0sis Sie sce 49 1,384,200 53 1,655,800 102 3,040,000 
Cee Blilines ............ 36 1,661,600 37 1,883,000 73 3,544,600 
Public Buildings ........... 22 1,740,500 21 1,402,990 43 3,143,490 
Schools & Colleges.......... 98 4,389,450 102 7,179,200 200 11,568,650 
Stores (Retail & Dept.)..... 186 2,595,000 187 2,299,500 373 4,894,500 
NE: cianie pan ecas4ase 8% 24 608,000 32 926,500 56 1,534,500 
Welfare Buildings .......... 8 99,250 109 2,435,000 117 2,534,250 
Transportaticn Buildings .... Z 78,000 1] 30,000 3 108,000 
Miscellaneous—others ....... 71 892,200 78 1,028,750 149 1.920.950 
Se Rk SNewsnsek kde 1,236 27 950,750 1,345 $39,879,250 2,581 $67 830,000 
Modernizing Now Under Planning..................... $27,950,750 
1636 ARCHITECTS REPORT Contemplated Modernizing Projects.................005. 39,879,250 
TOTAL MODERNIZING IN VIEW in 1636 offices Sept. 1932-1933... $67,830,000 

















prospect. The tabulations which appear on the preced- 
ing page and on this page represent a summary of the 
total amount of work reported under the various classi- 
fications by these 1,636 architects. Here it will be noted 
that in the 1,636 offices there is at present $299,623,082 
worth of new building work actually under way. The 
same offices reported $890,142,922 worth in contemplated 
work dependent largely on some improvement in busi- 
ness conditions and on financing. 

In the field of modernizing, the 1,636 offices reported 
a total of actual work to the amount of $27,950,750 and 
contemplated modernizing projects to the amount of 
$39,879,250. In other words, the total of actual and 
contemplated work in the 1,636 offices is a little over 
one and a quarter billion dollars of which about oxe- 
fifth is in actual operation now and the balance is antici- 
pated during the period ending September, 1933. On 
page 24 will be found a forecast of new building and 
modernizing projects for the period of the year between 
September, 1932, and September, 1933. It should be 
realized that these figures have been developed by estab- 
lishing ratios in relation to reports actually received and 
by studying business conditions in the various states, to- 
gether with national trends, thus firmly establishing for 
each state a series of factors from which the figures in 
the forecast tables were arbitrarily drawn. 

Obviously this is a most difficult time at which to 
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attempt to forecast trends and probable activity in the 
fields of new building and modernizing because of the 
many changeable factors involved. 

Recent developments of the Federal Home Financing 
program apparently will make available large amounts 
of money to be used immediately in discounting mort- 
gages. Here new construction on the part of owners is 
definitely encouraged. Through the activities of the 
Reconstruction Committees in the various Federal Re- 
serve Bank Districts some real mortgage finance pro- 
grams have already been established. All interested 
bureaus are continuously stressing the importance of 
modernization work to aid the unemployment situation. 
There is a growing volume of such projects, as the own- 
ing public realizes that from every point of view now 
is the time to carry out improvements in buildings of 
every kind and to build new structures where financing 
is available. 

Within the past few weeks a new note of confidence 
has been sweeping through the country affecting all lines. 
This is probably because the basic program of recon- 
struction has begun to function and to make itself felt. 

We do not anticipate any decided improvement of 
conditions but all indications point to the fact that busi- 
ness in general will be better during the coming year, 
probably introducing a real return toward stability and 
consequently to better business for architects. 
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Should Jury 
Visit Building? 


BY GEORGE F. KAISER, t1.8. 


® WHAT HE DID: When an architect sued his client 
for fees he claimed were due for services performed 
under a written contract the client counterclaimed for 
damages he alleged were due from the architect because 
of negligence in obtaining bids and superintending con- 
struction. When the case came up for trial the client 
insisted that the jury should be permitted to view the 
building. The court declined his request and judgment 
was granted in the architect’s favor against him. The 
client thereupon appealed. 

WHY HE DID IT: The client contended that his 
request that the jury be permitted to view the building 
was a reasonable request, and when the court had denied 
it he had been prejudiced. 

WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT: The 
client should have- spared himself the trouble and ex- 
pense of the appeal, for the higher court refused to dis- 
turb the judgment in the architect’s favor, saying, “The 
view of the premises by the jury would have heen of 


CAN BUILDER STOP WORK IF ARCHITECT IS FINANCIALLY 


® WHAT HE DID: An architect, John Doe, organized 
a company to build a local office building and, in order 
to get local capital to invest, he and his associates guar- 
anteed to pay the company $50,000 if the building cost 
exceeded a certain set figure. An agreement was signed 
between the company and a contractor in which Doe was 
named as architect. As the work went on it became 
apparent that there would be a large amount of extra 
work and numerous changes in the specifications, the 
price of such extra work and the determination of the 
amount due being a matter to be fixed by the architect 
according to the contract provisions. It was brought to 
the contractor’s attention that the architect was not only 
a stockholder and a director in the building company but 
a guarantor that the price of the building would not ex- 
ceed the set figure. The contractor consulted counsel, 
stopped work and demanded the sum of $94,414.12, 
which he claimed was the balance due him for work, 
labor and services performed, and materials furnished, 
conceding, however, that he had been paid the sum of 
$95,415.16. The architect advised the owners not to 
pay but to let the contractor sue. 


WHY HE DID IT: The architect said that the con- 
tractor knew at the time the contract was entered into 
that he was a stockholder and a director of the owner 
company and that the contractor had no legal right to 
stop the work. 
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doubtful propriety, for as urged by architect’s counsel, 
the work was completed in 1927 and the case was not 
tried until 1931. There was considerable conflicting 
testimony as to whether the defects claimed originated 
when the building was completed, or whether they were 
the result of wear and tear since, so a view under the 
circumstances would have been more likely to be con- 
fusing than instructive to a jury.” 


INTERESTED? 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT: The 
contractor sued and, much to the architect's surprise, the 
court gave judgment in the contractor's favor against 
the building company saying, “We conclude that the pro- 
visions of the contract providing for the fixing by the 
architect of the price of extra work and of determining 
the amount due for work under the contract as it pro- 
gressed were invalidated by reason of the financial in- 
terest of the architect to reduce the cost of the building. 
With these provisions of the contract eliminated there 
was no method of determining what amounts were prop- 
erly due as the work progressed nor what sums should 
be allowed and paid for extra work. Under these cir- 
cumstances the contractor had the right to abandon per- 
formance of the contract as he did and seek the aid of 
the court for the purpose of determining the reasonable 
value of the labor performed and materials furnished by 
him in the construction of the building. 

“The contractor was entitled under such circumstances 
to recover on a ‘quantum meruit’ for all labor performed 
and materials furnished in the construction of the build- 
ing after due allowance had been made for all sums 
paid, for the contractor was entitled to deal with a dis- 
interested and unbiased architect. That the architect in 
this case was not unbiased is self-evident for his stock in 
the owner company was affected by the cost of the 
building and on account of his guaranty he had a direct 
financial interest in keeping the costs down.” 
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An Architect Who Has Advertised for 


The Story of What He Did, Why He 


An Interview by 
Charles H. Bishop with 


FRANK D. CHASE 


President Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, Chicago 


Twenty years ago Frank D. Chase took $10,000, which he 
had saved, and invested it in advertising. Since then he 
has been a consistent user of paid advertising. Why he 
did it, how he does it and the results he obtains are 
worth the consideration of every serious minded architect 


\\ HAVE advertised as an architect because I be- 
lieve that not only is it as legitimate for an 
architect to advertise as it is for anyone else in the 
world but because, primarily, I have always felt 

that I had a service to render which was needed and that 

the right clients would be just as much benefited and be 

as grateful for a contact with me as I would be for a 

contact with them. If the service which I have felt 

that I was peculiarly well qualified to render met the 
client’s need, it was right for me to use legitimate means 
to bring about a contact which would be mutually bene- 
ficial. The architect should feel about his life work 
that he has a service to render and not a service to sell. 

“Proper advertising,” says Mr. Chase, “enables the 
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individual architect to present his services to a great 
many more people or prospects than can be reached 
through individual solicitation or,even by the valuable 
personal endorsement of his satisfied clients. Every 
architect can, in my judgment, advertise judicially and 
successfully if he employs the proper media and if his 
story is properly told. This applies to the architect who 
may specialize in a limited way in the design of houses 
and apartments as well as the large architectural firm 
whose work may be nation-wide and limited to large 
prospects.” 

The original advertising campaign was planned in 
detail long before it was actually placed in the few pub- 
lications that eventually carried the copy. Understand- 
ing that a feeble effort would yield but a feeble response 
hardly calculated to attain the desired objective, actual 
advertising awaited the accumulation of the sum of 
$10,000, which was accomplished in 1912. With that 
sum set aside from the results of previous professional 
activities Mr. Chase, in association with Mr. Robert E. 
Gaut, advertised over both signatures in a small number 
of general industrial publications. 

The amount to be appropriated for advertising has been 
determined each year by a careful analysis of business 
conditions and consideration of past performance and 
future prospects. Past performance being a matter of 
record is, so to speak, a fixed quantity, but future per- 
formance is controlled by so many unforeseen elements 
that it has been found, by experience, advisable to avoid 
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FRANK D. CHASE, INC. 
announce their appointment 
. as engineers and architects 
of the new plant 
to be erected by : 
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THE MODERN FAcTory — 
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Modern competition requires 
plant efficiency 
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REPRINTS OF ARTICLES. 
Articles by Mr. Chase on 
pertinent subjects are re- 


ARTICLES printed from tirade papers 


TRADE PAPERS. Excellent 
results are almost always 
obtained by copy that em- 
phasizes the buildings de- 
signed in the paper's field 


20 Years Tells What He Has Learned 


Did 


commitments over a long period. Flexibility is an im- 
portant feature in advertising and affects both amount of 
expenditure and its direction, or better still, its target or 
objective. As much as $35,000 has been spent annually 
for business paper, newspaper, direct mail and other 
forms of advertising. 

Sincerity has been the keynote of Mr. Chase’s adver- 
tising. Extravagant claims are never made. An appeal 
to clear thinking and facts have been presented in a 
conclusive manner. Mr. Chase states, “We have said 
time and time again in our advertising that ‘we take 
most seriously the responsibility of spending a client’s 
funds.’ ” 

A keynote sounded over and over again in publication 
space and in direct mail has related to the direct connec- 
tion between manufacturing costs and plant lay-out and 
design. Most manufacturers have their own engineering 
talent that is often called upon to undertake new con- 
struction. Advertising copy frequently brought out that 
apparent economies were not actual and that “our work 
includes much more than the mere designing of a 
building.” 

“Much of our copy,” Mr. Chase states, “I wrote my- 
self. Many of the ideas which have been expressed in 
our advertising originated in our own organization. On 
the other hand, we have employed, at different times, 
an advertising agency and we recommend this procedure 
for those whose advertising is sizable and who want 
and need the kind of help that can only be rendered by 
FOR 
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lt and the Results Obtained 


a specialist. Real attempts have always been made to 
cover the ground in a simple way in our copy and to 
make one word do the work of more. We have used 
black and white space inserts on special stock in color, 
and cover advertisements where the issue of a publica- 
tion was timely and the copy appropriate.” 

According to Mr. Chase, “The margin of profit of 
the architect and engineer is an extremely small one, 
provided he renders adequate service for the fee received. 
This precludes the possibility of extensive advertising 
such as is done and can be done by others whose profits 
are larger. This means a careful determination of the 
amounts spent and the media used. 

“Publications such as ‘Factory,’ reaching a cross-sec- 
tion of all industry, have been used when conditions 
were in our favor. In particular fields, ‘The Iron Age,’ 
‘Foundry,’ ‘Editor & Publisher’ and similar class and 
industrial publications have, almost without exception, 
produced results beyond measure. 

“From time to time, dependent on need for local 
work, relatively small space on the financial pages of local 
newspapers has been used. Copy has been brief—no 
effort being made to cover the same broad ground as in 
industrial publications—but in contrast it was used to 
emphasize, one at a time, the important features of the 
services offered.” 

Direct mail has occupied an important place in Mr. 
Chase’s yearly plans. It is common for his folders, bul- 
letins and other printed matter to (Cont’d on page 100) 
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Photographs by Sigurd Fischer 
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When Called as Expert Witness 


Don't Get Excited 


Be Sure You Understand Each Question 


Take Plenty of 


T is well known that any person, such as an architect, 
who is especially capable in a particular profession 
or business is qualified to give expert testimony. 
Also, it is important to know that the distinction 

between an ordinary witness and an expert witness is 
that the former is not permitted to testify as to con- 
clusions. In other words, conclusions are the essence 
of the jury’s decision and only the jury may interpret 
and construe the testimony of an ordinary witness for 
the purpose of arriving at a final verdict. 

For example, in a legal controversy involving a de- 
fective structure, an ordinary witness may testify re- 
garding the grade of materials used in construction of 
a building, and he may express his opinion with respect 
to the quality of workmanship used in assembling the 
structure. But he is not permitted to conclude that the 
defects in the materials or the poor workmanship actually 
resulted in the building’s being defective, or not in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a building contract. 

While an ordinary witness is restricted to common- 
place testimony, an expert witness is permitted to give 
his conclusions. Moreover, for rendering expert testi- 
mony an architect may demand and receive special com- 
pensation, greatly in excess of that received by an 
ordinary witness. 

On the other hand, an architect who is subpoenaed to 
appear as an ordinary witness and gives testimony 
not in the nature of expert testimony cannot recover 
for such services more compensation than specified in 
laws regulating payments to witnesses. 

For this reason it is well established that an agree- 
ment or contract to pay an ordinary witness more than 
the statutory fees is invalid, if the witness is within the 
jurisdiction of the Court. In other words, if a witness 
lives outside the jurisdiction of the Court, as in a dif- 
ferent county or state, he may not be subpoenaed to 
appear as a witness. If, however, he lives within the 
jurisdiction of the Court, a subpoena is valid, but he 
is not required to answer questions pertaining to or in 
the nature of expert testimony. (41 A. L. R. 1322; 34 
A. L. R. 1529; 196 N. W. 869; 124 N. Y. S. 478). 

However, a contract is valid by the terms of which a 
person agrees to pay an architect extra compensation 
to appear as an ordinary witness, if such architect is 
not within the jurisdiction of the Court, providing the 
architect is not influenced by this payment to give testi- 
mony favorable to the firm or person paying extra com- 
pensation. (237 S$. W. 141; 14 Johns (N. Y.) 357. 


Also, a contract is valid under which a person agrees 
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Time to Answer 


to pay an architect, or other person, for expert testi- 
mony, if the witness must necessarily prepare himself 
in some special manner to give the testimony. (2 A. L. R. 
1526; 44 N. E. 141; 109 N. Y. S. 754). 

These phases were settled long ago, because if it 
were possible for all witnesses to receive payment in ac- 
cordance with the actual value of their time and services, 
every witness and juror would demand far greater com- 
pensation than the law provides. 


CONTRACT FOR FEES AS EXPERT 


INCE a contract is valid by which a person agrees to 

pay extra compensation.té an architect for appearing 
as an ordinary witness where such architect is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, the following form 
may be used: 


“In consideration of (architect) appearing in Court 
at (city) on (date) to testify in the case of (name of 
litigants), I (name of person desiring services) agree 
to pay said (architect) all expenses incurred as a result 
of testifying in said Court, and in addition thereto the 
ou Of &.....0s00« for each day or fraction thereof said 
(architect) is caused to leave his regular place of busi- 
ness. 


a, SEE eee ee 1 A ae eepeaiay atte 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeees 


(person desiring services) 


Very often, to the question “Who makes the best 
witness ?’’, the answer supplied indicates that the major- 
ity of persons believe a good witness to be one who is 
capable of giving testimony in favor of one or the 
other litigant. However, all Courts have consistently 
held that the best witness is a person who gives truthful 
testimony and who cannot be confused during the cross- 
examination nor induced by lawyers to give answers 
which may lead the jury to believe other than the truth. 

In order to avoid confusion during cross-examination 
it is necessary that the witness answer each question 
only after being certain that the exact meaning of the 
question is clearly understood. Obviously, irrespective 
of acts, language, or facial expressions of the cross- 
examining lawyer the witness should maintain a calm 
and indifferent attitude. It is certain that a hostile wit- 
ness is prejudicial to the litigant for whom he appar- 
ently is in favor. 

Under no circumstances should a witness permit him- 
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| AS EXPERT WITNESS 


an architect may demand greater 
compensation than as ordinary witness 


CONTRACTS FOR EXTRA FEES 


are valid unless the architect serves 
as an ordinary witness 


TESTIMONY 


pertaining to a verbal agreement will 
not be admitted if it contradicts a 
written contract 


self to believe that he may not rightfully consume ade- 
quate time to weigh each question before giving an 
answer. The law. always is in favor of a witness who 
takes sufficient time before giving an answer to be 
certain that the answer will be truthful and correct. 

Moreover, a calm:and indifferent witness lowers the 
morale and lessens the confidence of a cross-examining 
lawyer who may intend to resort to cunningness or 
bluster to obtain answers likely to influence a jury. 

Frequently, | have observed that architects become 
impatient and nervous when compelled to answer ques- 
tions that appear to be unimportant. It must be kept 
in mind that a common practice of cross-examining 
lawyers is to ask numerous unimportant questions to 
which either the word “no” or “yes” may be successively 
spoken. Then unexpectedly an important question is 
presented in an indifferent manner, to which if, through 
the combined habit of answering either negatively or 
affirmatively or as a result of impatience and careless- 
ness, the witness gives an incorrect answer the effect 
on the jury is unfavorable to the witness. 


WATCH FOR LAWYER'S TRICKS 


N other instances an experienced cross-examining 

lawyer may ask many questions in a smooth low tone 
and suddenly he will shout a question which may be 
answered incorrectly, if the witness fails to maintain 
his calm and delay answering until he is certain of 
giving the correct answer. 

Irrespective of the high degree of intelligence, and 
extensive experience as a witness, few persons are 
capable of giving false testimony without the lawyer 
who is cross-examining detecting the falsity. If the 
lawyer is proficient he is usually successful in conveying 
this information in varying degrees to the jury. 

This is true because an architect who testifies truth- 
fully realizes or visualizes at all times and under all 
circumstances the actual facts, whereas a person who 
endeavors to favor a litigant by giving false testimony 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1932 


By 
LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


can only memorize the testimony which he expects or 
anticipates giving. Many questions pertaining to details 
quite beyond his expectations are directed by a shrewd 
lawyer and it is likely that the falsifier will flounder, 
particularly if the controversy relates to complicated 
procedure. Once a witness is “cornered,” and finds it 
necessary to give contradictory testimony, his morale 
is broken and it is easy for an experienced lawyer to 
completely invalidate the testimony previously given. 

Testimony is divided technically into several classes, 
but to the average architect it is unimportant except 
to know that no testimony is acceptable which is of 
such nature that it may without substantial foundation 
influence the Court or a jury. 

For instance, in one case it was disclosed that a 
property owner owed an architect $500. The latter 
was compelled to file suit to collect the money. During 
the trial the property owner attempted to introduce tes- 
timony showing that on a certain night he had met a 
neighbor at the gate of the architect’s home, that in 
answer to the neighbor’s question the property owner 
had displayed $500 and stated that he owed the architect 
this amount and that he was going in the house to pay 
him. When the neighbor walked away he observed the 
property owner enter the architect’s home. 

It is interesting to observe that the higher Court re- 
fused to admit this testimony, since its effect would 
be to influence the jury that the property owner had 
paid the architect when in fact no proof of payment 
was contained in the testimony. Incidentally it would 
be comparatively simple for any one to avoid paying 
a debt by a similar plan. 

In another case it was shown that an architect and 
a contractor became engaged in an argument. The 
contractor struck the architect on the head with a blunt 
instrument and killed him. While running out of the 
building the contractor met a subcontractor who asked 
what was the matter. The contractor, being greatly 
excited, said: “I just killed Joe White.” 

In the subsequent trial the Court permitted the sub- 
contractor to testify because the rule is established that 
a person usually will automatically state the truth at a 
time or within a few seconds after the occurrence of 
an exciting incident. However, ordinarily a Court will 
not receive testimony pertaining to a statement made by 
a person presently living. It is necessary to produce 
the witness and permit him to testify on the question 
involved. Obviously, this rule is proper because 
persons often make verbal statements or explanations to 
which they would not testify under oath. 

Another well-settled point of the law is that the 
Courts will not accept testimony pertaining to a verbal 
agreement which contradicts a written contract. 

For instance, although an owner makes a verbal prom- 
ise, such as to pay an architect additional compensation, 
the latter cannot introduce testimony to prove the prom- 
ise if it contradicts or tends to vary the meaning of an 
existing written contract. 
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® NEW METHOD OF INSTALLING 
ROLLER SCREENS 


By Ross E. Bellah, 
Hollywood, California 


O eliminate moving the screen each time the window 
fb opened or closed the method shown below can be 
used. With a double-hung window the roller screen is 
installed at the sill (or head if desired) and then securely 
fastened to the sash. When the window is operated the 
screen is automatically drawn into place. 
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® TO AVOID PLASTER CRACKS 
AT STAIR WELL 


By Paul Hueber, architect 
Syracuse, New York 


HE drawing at the left shows a way to take up 

the shrinkage in wood joists by means of a slip joint. 
When the joist shrinks, the vertical block with grain 
lengthwise does not shrink and as the plaster ground and 
lath are nailed to this piece and not to the joists, no buck- 
ling of the plaster can occur. 


© FOUR WAYS TO SIMPLIFY 
WORK ON LARGE DRAWINGS 





By Walter J. McCoy 
New York 


WOODEN DOWEL, %-inch diameter such as 

tracing cloth is rolled on, can be fastened to the 
front edge of the drawing board:and long drawings al- 
lowed to hang over the edge. The draftsman can then 
work at the top of the sheet and can lean against the 
drawing without creasing or ruining the sheet in any 
way. The dowel will not be unsightly and can be left 
in place without impairing the usefulness of the board. 


“FOR: A* LONG: DRAWING ++ G+ A+ /HORT + DRAWING BOARD - 
‘WHEN * WORKING: ON: THE BOTTOM: OF THE.” DRAWING: PLACE ~ THE’ oops 
+ G° THE “IMPROVISED * CLAMP ‘AT ~THE: TOP: OF» THE” BOARD’ OR- TABLE 
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By Eric Fleming, architect and engineer 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


DRAFTING room convenience, when working on 

a particular corner of a large drawing, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The roll prevents 
damage to the drawing when one bends over it. 
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By Leslie H. Lippiatt, architect 
Pasadena, California 


HE above sketch shows a device which is a back- 

saver for draftsmen working on large drawings. 
This protector is easily attached or removed. It slips on 
the lower edge of the board and when in place a drawing 
may be laid on the board and pushed into it. 

The lower part of the drawing rolls up inside the pro- 
tector. By inserting the thumb at the end of the pro- 
tector, the sheet can be rolled up. The device can be 
made without the clips, in which case it is held in place 
by thumbtacks inserted through holes at each corner. 
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Tracing 





By Joseph W. Molitor 
Ossining, N. Y. 


f Mrwsnne angle placed on the bottom edge of the 
drawing board will prove helpful to draftsmen who 
find it difficult to draw or letter on the top of a large 
tracing. The tracing may be moved down as far as 
desirable without danger of creasing or otherwise dam- 
aging the paper. The angle will also act as a ledge pre- 
venting pencils, scales, ete., from sliding to the floor 
when the board is set at an angle. 
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® FLASHING DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS 
IN BRICK VENEER WALLS 


By J. M. McCrary 
Birmingham, Alabama 


HE advantage of the flashing method illustrated is 

that it is invisible and, since it is a combination of 
metal and plastic, allows for expansion and contraction 
without breaking the seal. 
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® CONCEALED DOOR IN 
PLASTERED WALL 


By F. D. Fernandez 
New York, N. Y. 


A CONCEALED door in a plastered wall is fre- 
quently detailed as in Fig. 1, which inevitably leads 
to the cracking and chipping off of the plaster at “A” due 
to the metal lath not extending to the edge of the plaster 
and the plaster “feathering down” at the edge of the 
door. 

Detailing the jamb as in Fig. 2, with the metal angle 
at 90°, permits the metal lath to extend to the edge of 
the plaster and the plaster to be full thickness to the 
edge of the jamb. In both cases the metal angle is 
formed by bending pieces of stock “flat.” 
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JOHN MEAD HOWELLS AND RAYMOND M. HOOD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
DETAIL DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR H. GILKISON 
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HE Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary described and featured 
in the plate section of this 
issue of AMERICAN ARCHITECT has been given the award 
of “Distinguished Architecture” by the Board of Re- 
view of the Architects Advisory Council of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The award states that the Advisory Council 
considers this building to be “outstanding among build- 
ings of its type.” This award is the highest made by 
the Council for private buildings in the National Capital. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library is unquestionably one 
of the “distinguished” buildings of its time. But then, 
as some one has said, “Paul Cret has the happy faculty 
of producing work which is never over the heads of the 
humblest among the populace.” And Mr. Cret is to be 
congratulated for his courage in departing from the use 
of colonnades in the design of this building. 


Folger Library 
Award 


What Is Being BANKER asks, “What are 
architects doing to reduce 


? 
Done About It! the cost of building?” and 


says that it appears to him that we are building today 
just the same as when he was a boy. It is a pertinent 
question asked not critically but as a matter of informa- 
tion. As master builders, architects are supposed to 
know all about building. They, if anyone, should know 
what to do to reduce construction costs without sacri- 
ficing that desirable quality—good construction. What 
are architects doing about this? 


New Tax N the Architectural Review 
Possibility of Engiend a writer memes 

the suggestion that a tax on 
superfluous architectural decoration has revenue pos- 
sibilities. As proof of the feasibility of such a tax 
he cites the taxation in England many years ago. He 
suggests taxes on the following: half timbering where 
it performs no structural purpose; crested ridge tiles 
and terra cotta gargoyles; outside aspidistra and ger- 
anium stands and ornamental stained glass for front 
doors. Every reader can extend the list to meet his or 
her own ideas. Consideration by Congress of a tax of 
this nature might prove a benefit to architecture and a 
hitherto unthought of source of income for the govern- 
ment. Its potential revenue possibilities in the United 
States, however, are far less today than they would have 
been even ten years ago. 


Danger in [ pee many architects are 
ie. as awakening to the danger of 
Specialization specialization. The hospital 


specialist’s practice is almost nil. The school specialist 
is no better off and the church and bank experts likewise 
find little work flowing into their offices. While the 
specialist is awakened to the disadvantages of specializ- 
ing in times like the present, there is a stronger argu- 
ment against a one-sided practice—better service to the 
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client. Specialization presents the danger of becoming 
mentally narrow, one-sided, getting into a rut that pro- 
duces stereotyped buildings. There is a broadening ef- 
fect in designing different types of buildings. It keeps 
one alert, mentally active, and abreast of today’s thought. 
There are advantages that accrue to the specialist and 
his clients, but his practice should be tempered with 
some diversified work. One prominent practitioner who 
follows this principle states it is desirable that one-third 
of the work in the office should be buildings not related 
to the specialized work of the office. 


All He Wanted ete man a, to 
wifely interest and neat- 
Was One Room ness but will sympathize 
with the plight of a wealthy man, described in Adver- 
tising & Selling. This man’s grief is that, with all his 
millions, he cannot have one room, either at home or 
office, where he can have papers and books strewn 
round in joyous confusion—just as he left off using 
them. 
“Here in all this big house,” he complained, “‘not even 
a little cubby can I have for myself where I can revel 
in my untidiness. Always some servant—or my wife— 
is picking up and straightening up after me, so that | 
never know where to find anything. And at the office 
my secretary manages somehow, in spite of my orders, 
to keep order. Isn't it tragic, that in a world where dis- 
order is really the natural condition, my modest fortune 
cannot buy me one little room in which I can satisfy 
my heart’s desire for that fine confusion that is the es- 
sence of orderliness to a man who knows just where he 
left off, be the apparent confusion a foot deep!” 


ND apropos of frustration 
is the story of an architect 
who, when building himself 
a house, designed a convenient corner cabinet where his 
pipes and tobacco could lie hidden and undisturbed be- 
hind closed doors near the fireplace. His wife suggested 
it would look much more cozy if the doors were left off. 
He acquiesced. When the family moved in and the arch- 
itect went to put his pipes and tobacco jar in their ap- 
pointed place, he found the shelf filled with books— 
which have been there ever since. 


Smokers Will 
Sympathize 


He Sells the C) NE architect says that he 
te makes it difficult for sales- 
men to reach him person- 
ally. When one does get to him, he decides that he must 
be worth while, and often instead of buying, this archi- 
tect “sells’’ the salesman on building a home for him- 
self. This architect says, “Why go out and look for 
clients when more often than not they come to you 
knowingly or otherwise?’ The moral is, always take 
advantage of your opportunities. Many persons unfortu- 
nately are unable to recognize opportunity when it knocks. 
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Building MERICAN ARCHITECT’S sur- 
Survey A vey of new building and 

modernizing, to be found 
in this issue on page 24, is a further step in the program 
of “Better Business for Architects,” outlined in booklet 
form and distributed to architects some months ago. 
Considering the recognition given the building industry 
as perhaps the most important of the business recovery 
factors, it is evident that this survey will be of direct 
interest to a great many newspapers and publications, 
for this is the first definite effort to forecast next year’s 
outlook in the building industry. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
is taking advantage of this opportunity to release a 
broad program of publicity to bring before the public 
the importance of the architect not only in new work 
but also in modernization. It will be released through 
the Hearst newspapers and other publications, also 
through syndicates and other channels reaching the entire 


field of public interest. 
Outmoded C) UTMODED building 
Codes codes retard progress in 
the science of building 
construction and often become a severe financial penalty 
through unnecessarily increasing business costs. It has 
been estimated that in a normai building year the new 
New York City Code will save the building public of 
that city approximately fifty million dollars. 

The code has keen so written that in the future it will 
keep abreast of new developments in the art of building. 
The key to making a code sufficiently flexible to assure 
proper structural safeguards and yet permit the utiliza- 
tion of new ideas and materials is to base the codes on 
performance. This automatically solves many problems 
without handicapping science or endangering the public. 

Architects can perform a public service by seeing that 
local building codes where necessary are revised or re- 
written with the spirit of safety, progress and economy 
in mind. 


The Mystery 
House 


N architect was asked by a 
client to visit a newly pur- 
chased house to determine 
what alterations, if any, would be needed to make it 
livable. The house had not been occupied for ten years. 
The architect was amazed, when he visited the house, 
to find it completely furnished though everything was 
covered with an accumulation of dust. Household bills 
ten years old were on the desk. The dining room table 
was completely set and a half filled bottle of liquor sat 
on the table. The bedrooms were in order except for 
the destruction wrought by rats and mice. Closets were 
filled with clothing neatly hung but moth eaten and fall- 
ing into decay. Bureau drawers were filled with fine 
linen ruined by the mice. To all appearances, the family 
had gone off, perhaps on a picnic, expecting to return. 
What tragedy befell them? Why had the house re- 
mained so long undisturbed? A strange experience for 
an architect and one that stirs the imagination. 
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A Versatile M ARIONETTE impresario 
Designer veneer apes epee igay vi 
mural painter, and de- 
signer of textiles, wall papers, toys and children’s barber 
shops, Tony Sarg also shows his versatility by designing 
a small restaurant in association with Floyd McCathern, 
architect. The restaurant is illustrated in the current 
plate section of this magazine and offers an opportunity 
to say a word about its designer. 

‘Vony Sarg was born in Guatemala, the son of a 
German consul to that country. His mother was an 
English woman. Interested in drawing as a youth and 
developing his talent without benefit of an art school 
training he became first known as an illustrator in Eng- 
land. In 1915 he came to America where he has become 
well known as an illustrator through his amusing por- 
trayal of fiction characters. Starting as a hobby, “Tony 
Sarg’s Marionnettes” have attracted national recognition. 
Humor is the dominating characteristic of all of Mr. 
Sarg’s work. One visiting his studio, in an old brown- 
stone house in New York, is impressed with this fact 
by the funny little drawing on the door plate and the 
amusing murals on the bathroom walls. 


What Will I+ HE theory of advertising, 

wublishing, motion picture 
Do For Me? ee AR fact, the en- 
tire art of interesting and influencing people was sum- 
med up by Paul Bern, a motion picture director, when 
he said: “When you make a picture ask yourself, ‘What 
do the majority of the people lack?” Which might con- 
versely be expressed, ‘What do people want?” The 
demagog, with his lavish promises, knows that theory 
well. The young swain uses it effectively with the girl 
of his choice. The advertising man makes his living by 
harnessing that theory up to some product. As Henry 
Ford said, cutting short the “canned” approach of a 
Dictaphone salesman, “Just tell me what it will do for 
me.’ People about to build a house want a home—and 
real estate men and speculative builders call it a home, 
not a house. People about to build a commercial struc- 
ture are interested in profits. Talking to them about 
buildings will not interest them. What they want to 
know is, “What will the building do for me?” 


Oil Burner 


7 HROUGH an_ unfortunate 
Correction 


typographical error in the 
“American Architect Ref- 
erence Lata on Oil Burning Equipment,’ August issue, 
some of the captions for “Typical Oil Burners” on page 
77 were transposed. The caption beginning, “Gun type 
oil burner” should have been under the lower left illus- 
tration instead of “Industrial, commercial and marine 
oil burner.” The caption beginning, “Industrial, com- 
mercial and marine oil burner” should have been under 
the lower right hand illustration instead of ‘Natural 
draft burner.” And the caption beginning, ‘Natural 
draft burner” should have been under the upper right 
hand illustration instead of “Gun type oil burner.” 
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Folger Shakespeare Library 


Paul P. Cret, Architect, Alexander B. Trowbridge, Consulting Architect 


BY LANCELOT SUKERT, A.I.A. 


Thou art a moniment, without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 


HE Folger Library is the realization of the dream 

of its founder, Henry Clay Folger. It is not sur- 

prising, therefore, that its architecture has an 

ethereal quality. This building has all the boldness 
and power of the “moniment”’ and all the delicacy and 
rhythm of the lyric poetry of the bard whom it com- 
memorates. 

In its chaste simplicity, its stands as an oasis in a city 
of copy-book classicism. It is admired by everyone. 
It appeals alike to the lowliest layman and to the most 
carping critic among architects. In design, in plan and 
in detail, it defies tradition on its exterior and bows in 
humble worship before the altar of archeology in its 
interiors. 

Not one of its admirers but asks immediately: “Why 
so classic a building to commemorate Shakespeare ?” 
Cret’s reasoning is straightforward. An Elizabethan ex- 
terior would be entirely out of place in classic Washing- 
ton, particularly .in such close proximity to Capitol 
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Square, crowned by the Capitol itself and surrounded 
by the House and Senate Office Buildings, the Library 
of Congress and the still uncompleted Supreme Court 
3uilding with its huge corinthian order. Cret’s vision 
is broad. He sees the facades, not as a part of the build- 
ing so much as part of the surroundings of the Capitol 
and of the scenery of the city. 

“Then,” one asks, “having chosen a classic cloak for 
the building, why not classic interiors?” Again the 
reasoning is clear. Certainly Shakespeare would be out 
of place in a classic atmosphere. The interiors are not 
so much a part of the building as they are a part of the 
exhibit within its walls. They constitute a frame for an 
Elizabethan picture. Above all, they harmonize with the 
collection therein displayed. Cret felt that it is quite 
legitimate to place the Shakespearian scholars who will 
frequent the reading room in the Elizabethan atmos- 
phere which permeates their commentaries. 

To better understand its architecture one should know 
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something of the interesting history of the building's 
inception. Its founder, Henry Clay Folger, of early 
American ancestry, was a scholarly gentleman of the 
old school and, withal,-a great figure in American indus- 
try. He was associated for some fifty years with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, serving for a time as 
its President, and later, as Chairman of the Board. Dur- 
ing his studentship at Amherst he chanced upon an old 
magazine containing an address deliverd by Emerson 
in 1864 on the occasion of the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. The reading of this, 
it is said, fired him with a compelling interest in Shake- 
speare and gave him the scholar’s lasting passion to 
learn all that was to be known about his subject. He 
became a connoisseur and an insatiable collector. Just 
how insatiable is best illustrated by one of his own 
anecdotes about a friend of his, a rival collector, who 
bewailed the fact that someone had beaten him to the 
purchase of a pair of stays claimed to have been worn 
by Queen Elizabeth herself, which he had seen adver- 
tised in the London Times and concerning which he had 
written at once, only to learn that they had already been 
sold. “You should have cabled,” said Mr. Folger; “I 
did.” 

The collecting hobby became a passion. Not just one, 
but seventy-nine copies of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
were acquired. This is many more than one-third of 
the total number known to exist. He purchased the 
famous Shakespeare Library from Warwick Castle and 
the complete collection of the Halliwell-Phillips Rarities. 
He gathered together the Plays in collected editions and 
in separate form to the number of many thousands of 
volumes, former owners, among others, having been 
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Folger Shakespeare Library, north front and west end. The north front and east end are shown on facing page 


3urns, Scott, Shelley, Robert Browning, Coleridge, Lamb, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, Lowell, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. Other treasures were acquired, 
including copies of Shakespeare with marginal notes by 
famous editors; those with marginal notations said to 
have been made by Francis Bacon and others ascribed 
to Ben Jonson. The collection also includes the plays 
by the self-styled ‘‘improvers” and adapters of Shake- 
speare as well as the innumerable critical and expository 
volumes having his work as their subject. Biography, 
criticism, exposition, the history of the construction of 
the text and the history of Shakespeare on the stage, all 
were gathered into the collection. 

Nor did the founder’s desires stop with printed books. 
There are also Manuscripts, oil paintings of Shake- 
spearian subjects by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Romney and Gainsborough, among others; 
water colors by William Blake, Turner and others; 
etchings, engravings and other prints, bronzes, busts, 
stage properties used by and costumes worn by such 
Shakespearian actors as Sir Henry Irving, Booth, Rich- 
ard Mansfield and others; coins, medallions, jewelry, 
tokens, furniture and play-bills by the thousands. 

As the collection grew in proportions Mr. Folger de- 
cided that it should be made available to others inter- 
ested in the great poet and playwright. Americans are 
fortunate in his afterthought. “I did think of placing 
the Shakespeare Library at Stratford, near the bones of 
the great man himself,’’ wrote Mr. Folger, “but I finally 
concluded I would give it to Washington; for I am an 
American.” He was a reticent personality, known to 
few intimately, and, according to James Waldo Fawcett, 
in the Washington Post, “hidden under the routine of 
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his existence there was a generous and romantic ideal- 
ism, centering, somewhat curiously perhaps, about the 
name, the life and the work of William Shakespeare.” 

He commissioned Alexander Trowbridge, a kindred 
soul, to advise him concerning the building which should. 
at once, become a monument to the Bard of Avon and 
house the collection. It was Mr. Trowbridge who, after 
assisting Mr. Folger to crystallize his dreams, suggested 
that the design of the building be entrusted to Paul P. 
Cret. The consulting architect had a deal to do with de- 
ciding upon the major elements of the building as well as 
with the final decision as to its general style of architec- 
ture. Mr. Cret pays him the highest praise for his 
invaluable assistance and advice during the unraveling 
of the knotty problems that arose during the develop- 
ment of the design. That he now steps aside and joins 
the throng of admirers of Cret’s handiwork is character- 
istic of his modesty. 

The site was chosen adjacent to the Congressional 
Library and the land acquired. The new addition to the 
government library will soon be erected directly behind 
the Felger Library so that this, the finest collection of 
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Shakespeariana in existence will virtually become a part, 
as it were, of the Capitol’s great store of volumes. 

The architectural problem offered to Cret for solution 
was unique. The requirements were to provide a 
library for the collection of some 75,000 volumes with 
space for future growth to 150,000, together with a 
large reading room, under direct control of administra- 
tive offices, into which would be admitted only qualified 
students, but so arranged as to permit the public to see 
the recom; a public gallery for the exhibition of the more 
interesting paintings, prints, costumes, properties, me- 
mentoes, volumes, etc. ; a theatre for the performance of 
Shakespearian plays, accessible to the public in the 
evening when the rest of the building would be closed, 
and the necessary administrative offices and storage 
spaces for those precious items which must be kept in- 
violable. A library, a museum and a theatre, all of 
Elizabethan mode, to be erected in monumental char- 
acter in a city trooping with classic colonnades. What 
a problem! 

The plan shows with what directness the problem was 
solved. What might easily have become a complicated 
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; arrangement was reduced to a simple, straightforward 
| scheme. The library, considered as of the greatest im- 


portance, was placed in the very center of the plan where 

it is screened from street noises by the other major ele- 

ments of the design. Access to it is confined to those 

who enter the west doorway and pass through the ad- 
ministrative wing and the catalog room. 

The reading room itself is an excellently designed 

English “great-hall” with a high, trussed roof. It 

measures 32’ x 121’ with a ceiling height of 37’-9’’ and is 

surrounded by bookcases, the second, or upper tier be- 

ing served by a continuous balcony. The oaken hall- 

screen at the east end has, as its central feature, an exact 

replica of the Shakespeare Memorial over his tomb in 

the Holy Trinity Church at Stratford-on-Avon. This 

i feature is flanked by portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Folger. 

When the founder selected the quotation from Ben 

Jonson, which appears at the head of this article and is 

inscribed on the parapet of the library, he little thought 

that the words: “Thou art a moniment without a tombe” 

would become contradictory. He died two weeks after 

the cornerstone was laid and his ashes were placed in a 
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small vault behind the commemorative tablet within the 
door opening of the replica of the Shakespeare memorial, 
with provision for those of Mrs. Folger, who, immedi- 
ately after her husband’s passing, took up the work of 
completing the building and assisting in its administra- 
tion. 

At the opposite end of the great library room is a 
large Gothic window, the tracery of which reproduces 
that in the window of Trinity Church at Stratford. The 
original glass having entirely disappeared, it was im- 
possible to reproduce it. To avoid confusion it was de- 
cided to use glass of a secular character befitting the 
purposes of the room and Nicola D’Ascenso was com- 
missioned to execute “The Seven Ages of Man” from 
the play: “As You Like It,” in the style and character 
of Shakespeare’s time. Besides this window, the library 
is lighted by three huge bay windows on the south side, 
also providing additional vault and shelf space as well as 
separate loges for individual research and study. 

The central motif of the north wall is a great stone 
fireplace of the period, serving not only to break up the 
continuous wall of hook shelves, but to give the intimate 
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Preliminary study of Memorial Exhibition Hall in the Folger Shakespeare Library 


character so desirable for student workers. As soon as 
the work is properly organized and students begin their 
work, it is expected that study clubs will be formed and 
seminars and discussion groups will gather around the 
log fire as they did in Ben Jonson’s time. 

In this great room the scholars will have access to 
some 20,000 volumes on shelves, and to vaults contain- 
ing some 18,000 of the most precious folios and manu- 
scripts. Stairs lead directly to two additional tiers of 
stacks in the basement immediately below. 

Separating the reading room from the street facade 
and reaching across the entire front is the exhibition 
gallery, which connects the two vestibules or halls and 
provides circulation between them. It also serves as a 
grand foyer for those attending the theatre at night and 
arriving at the automobile entrance. This gallery is a 
lofty, narrow room, with a segmental ceiling decorated 
with an all-over strapwork pattern in low relief, so char- 
acteristic cf the period. It has the appearance of being 
just as the plasterers left it, free of the antique glazing 
and polished wax surfaces so dear to the heart of the 
modern decorator. The walls are paneled in English 
oak, stained a not-too-dark brown and appearing to have 
been left without any further finish. They offer a rich 
and harmonious background for paintings, prints and 
the various other objects displayed on the walls and in 
cases ranged about the room. The floor of hand-made 
tiles is most interesting in design and recalls, in its bor- 
der, Shakespeare’s principal plays. Glazed, wrought 
iron doors, opening into the reading room, afford the 
visitor a view of its interior without disturbing the stu- 
dents within or interrupting their work. At either end 
are monumental doorways, bearing the coats-of-arms of 
Elizabethan England and the United States of America. 
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Many of the visitors believe the delightful little Eliza- 
bethan theatre to be the most charming room in the 
structure. It is located so as to be used at night inde- 
pendent of the rest of the building. In its planning, 
it was not intended by Mr. Folger to attempt to repro- 
duce any particular theatre of the Shakespearian era, 
particularly since modern theatre requirements vary so 
from those of the XVIIth Century. The open air pit, 
for instance, was out of the question. <A sloping floor 
was felt to be a modern necessity. Rather, it was de- 
sired to create something of the atmosphere in which 
the plays of Shakespeare were originally enacted and 
viewed. 

The theatre is archeologically correct in the sense that 
ach of its parts was inspired by something in one of 
the Elizabethan theatres. The old theatres consulted 
were principally the “Fortune” and the “Globe,” both of 
which had been destroyed without there having been left 
many authentic graphic data concerning them. There are 
many accounts of the old theatres, some of them con- 
tradictory, from which various reconstitutions have been 
made by Shakespearian scholars who have found it pos- 
sible to make, and to defend with considerable heat, quite 
different reconstitutions of the same theatre, built up 
from allusions to the theatre in contemporary literature. 

3efore any theatres were built in England, it was the 
custom for the strolling players to drive their heavy 
show-wagons into the courtyard of the local inn, back- 
ing them up against the side and let down the plat- 
form which formed the stage. The guests of the inn 
witnessed the performances from the balconies around 
the courtyard. The lackeys, grooms and _stable-boys, 
barmaids, cooks and the local populace, stood or sat on 
the ground in the “pit.” The (Continued on page 84) 
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Just east of the Capitol, the Folger Shakespeare Library 


will adjoin a future addition to the Library of Congress. 
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DETAIL OF EAST CAPITOL STREET ENTRANCE 


East Capitol Street and Second Street elevations are shown on the facing page. The low structure 
seen in the photograph of the East Capitol Street facade is the sculptor's movable, temporary shed 
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WINDOW DETAIL 
EAST CAPITOL STREET FACADE 


















































Exterior walls are faced with Georgia marble. Plain wall surfaces 
are broken up only by variations in the marble jointing. Grilles 
of windows and entrances, white metal. Bas-relief sculptured 
panels under windows, by John Gregory. Architect's supervisor, 
William C. Rohns; builder, James Baird Company; structural engi- 
neers, Gravell and Duncan; mechanical engineer, |. H. Francis. 
Landscaping, J. H. Small and Sons; decorators, Westing, 
Evans and Egmore, and Austin Purves; woodwork, Erik Jansson 
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ENTRANCE 
EAST CAPITOL STREET FACADE 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT, ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTANT 
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; THIRD STREET ELEVATION 
} 
The problem required a library to provide for 150,000 volumes, with 
| a reading room for qualified students, administration offices, a public 


exhibition gallery, and a lecture room or theatre, all designed in the 
Elizabethan manner. The plan indicates a simple, direct solution of a 
| difficult problem. The problem also required a building of monu- 
, mental character to be erected in a city of classic colonnades. The 
exterior is an equally straightforward solution in "modern" classic 
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DETAIL OF EAST CAPITOL STREET FACADE 


The bas-reliefs below the windows were designed by John Gregory, sculptor, 
and carved by Piccirilli Bros. Three panels are shown in detail on facing page 
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Above: Marble fountain of east 
facade. The figure of Puck was 
executed by Brenda Putnam 


At right: East entrance to library 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, WASHING- 
TON, OD. C.,. PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
ALEXANDER B. “TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTANT 
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ENTRANCE HALL 


Transition from a classic facade to Elizabethan 
interiors has been admirably achieved in the 
design of the entrance halls, one of which is 
shown above. The segmental ceiling of the exhi- 
bition gallery snown on the facing page is of 
plaster with an all-over strapwork pattern, hav- 
ing the appearance of being just as the plas- 
terers left it. The walls are paneled in English 
oak, stained brown. Floor of hand-made tiles. 
Doors to reading room are of glazed wrought iron 
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EXHIBITION GALLERY 
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DETAIL OF EXHIBITION GALLERY DOORWAY 
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DOORWAY AT END OF EXHIBITION GALLERY 
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THE READING ROOM 
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READING ROOM HALL SCREEN 


The central figure above the doorway is a replica of the Shakespeare 
Memorial over his tomb in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon 
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~“ THE READING ROOM is an English ''Great- 


Hall,” 32’x 121’, having a ceiling height of 
37'9". The tracery of the large Gothic win- 
dow reproduces that in the window of Trinity 
Church, Stratford. The stained glass design 
by Nicola D'Ascenzo depicts ''The Seven 
Ages of Man" from the play "As You Like 
It."" This window is shown in detail on the 
facing page. Bedford stone trim. Fireplace 
of Bedford stone. Woodwork, oak. Floor, cork 
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LECTURE ROOM (above) LOOKING TOWARD STAGE 
AND [at right) LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE 


No attempt has been made to reproduce in 
the lecture room any particular Elizabethan 
theatre. The atmosphere in which the plays 
of Shakespeare were enacted has, however, 
been created. In a sense the theatre is 
archeologically correct. Theatres of the 
period were built to conform to the sur- 
roundings to which the players were accus- 
tomed, namely, the courtyards of inns. 
Hence the tiers of balconies, the uncov- 
ered pit, and the stage in three divisions 


The sky-curtain, concealing artificial illumina- 
tion, and the drapes, separating the front and 
back portions of the lower and upper stages, 
were designed and decorated by J. Monroe 
Hewlett. The stage is equipped with con- 
cealed colored lights on dimmer banks. Wood- 
work, oak. Walls, plaster. Floors, blue stone 
and cork. Roofs of balconies, shingle tile 


LGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTANT 
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Exterior materials: White stucco. 
Half timbering and siding stained 
Van Dyke brown and whitewashed. 
Sash, jade green. Blinds, peacock 
blue. Roof, 3/4” to 3/16” sea- 
green slate. Built 1929. 29,000 
cu. ft. Cost 50 cents a cubic foot 
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WEST ELEVATION EAST END ELEVATION 

. BEACH HOUSE OF GEORGE G. WHITELAW 
: SANDYLAND, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

/ SOUTH ELEVATION RUSSEL RAY, ARCHITECT 
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FIREPLACE 


BUNK IN OWNER'S 


BEACH HOUSE OF GEORGE G. WHITELAW 
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END’ OF LIVING ROOM 


COLLINGE 


BEDROOM 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 


CONSTRUCTION DATA: 
Foundations: redwood posts. 
Exterior trim, eucalyptus. 
Exterior walls, stucco. Roof, 
hand split redwood shingles. 
Walls of living room and 
entrance vestibule, plaster. 
Other interior walls, plaster 
board. Floors, wood. Sec- 
ond story, plank floor. 
Cube, 30,300 cubic feet. 
Cost, $10,523, exclusive of 
architect's fee, sewage 
disposal plant, road and 
walks, and grading 


RUSSELL RAY, ARCHITECT 
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PLAINFIELD, 


ROLSTON, 


SEPTEMBER 


PEYSER & PATZIG 


OWNER WANTED: Improvement of liv- 
ing room, addition of an entrance hall, a 
dining room, pantry, porch, master's bed- 
room, maid's room and bath 


WHAT WAS DONE: Fireplace and chim- 
ney moved to allow door to new entrance 
hall. Fenestration simplified. Book shelves 
built in living room. Dining room added at 
rear, necessary hall being taken from old 
kitchen space. Kitchen wing extended 


Upstairs, existing room in original form 
except that window space was enlarged 
and closets rearranged 


Gas boiler, hot water heating and addi- 
tional radiation. House rewired. Original 
cube, 23,700 cu. ft. Additional cube, 
8,300 cu. ft., new porch figured at half 
cube. Cost of improvements, $13,000 
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VAN ANDA 


A RESTAURANT DESIGNED BY TONY SARG 


MARIONETTE COFFEE SHOPS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y., FLOYD McCATHERN, ARCHITECT 
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Existine 


THE EXTERIOR of the 
Marionette Coffee Shop 





is reminiscent of a small 
house from Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, an illusion possibly 
due to its scale and color 
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THE INTERIOR is vivid in color and gives 
one the feeling of taking part in a Marionette 
show. Everything is painted in bright colors. 
The field of the walls and ceiling is orange. 
Timber work and trusses are gray-blue with 
decorations in bright oranges, browns and 
greens. Puppets decorate the chair backs. 
The restaurant occupies the ground floor of 
an old building. The plan is arranged to give 
maximum seating capacity and quick counter 
service. A few tables are placed in alcoves 
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MARIONETTE COFFEE SHOPS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. oo + 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES made in Mr. Sarg's 
puppet shop and designed in the gay, 
playful spirit of the interior of the 
restaurant are apparently made from toys. 
Three large ceiling fixtures, one of which is 
shown above, consist of amusing groups of 
toy houses and figures on platforms. Men. 
women and animals bow and promenade 
on the platform presenting a miniature 
street scene. A soft, mellow glow of light 
comes from the bottom of the fixture which 
is of glass to conceal the lighting units 


The fixture at the right is a side bracket 
made of wood in the form of a complacent 
angel supporting lights with both hands and 
head. All of the fixtures are painted in gay, 
bright colors. They not only serve a prac- 
tical purpose but form interesting, decora- 
tive spots as a part of the composition 








Even the costumes of the waitresses are of 
special design to carry out the decorations. 
These consist of a black bodice, white collar 
and sleeves, gray skirt and colorful apron 


» 
¥ 


A model! in color was made of the exterior 
and interior as an aid in studying the 
design. Details, even to the small 
painted panels and wall decorations were 
worked out to scale on this model 





MARVONETTE COPFEE SHOPS, IN C.. 
mew YORK, NM. Va DESTIEGNED 8Y TOMY 
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VAN ANDA 


DETATL OF KITCHEN END 


HOUSE OF FLORENCE PICKETT, HASTINGS-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
ARTHUR D. PICKETT, ARCHITECT 


MATERIALS: Exterior, common brick, whitewashed, backed-up with cinder blocks. Sid- 
ing, rough sawed redwood. Steel sash. Roof, slate. Interior partitions, cinder blocks. Floor 
construction: bar joists, concrete, tile finish. Cube, including garage, 23,000 cubic feet 
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TYPICAL RADIATOR ENCLOSURE 
HALF PLAN AT RADIATOR AND AT BASE 


AT RIGHT: DETAIL OF BATHROOM LAVATORY 
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THE READERS 
Have a Word to Say 


® NO FORECLOSURE 
IN ELEVEN YEARS 
Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

T is a fact that the Ho-Ho-Kus Building & Loan 

Association has never had a foreclosure during its 
corporate life of eleven years. We are, however, for- 
tunate in having a directorate composed of high-grade 
conscientious citizens who take their job seriously. 
Among them are three practical contractors and it has 
been our practice to appoint at least one of these three 
men on each appraisal committee. 

We have also been fortunate in having demands for 
funds beyond the amount available to loan. The con- 
sequences were that we were able to pick our loans, 

We supervise construction very carefully and insist 
that the design of the building be pleasing and fitted to 
the property on which it is to be located. 

We do not lend to speculators or on business property 
and have thereby eliminated what we consider a hazard. 

We have, with one or two exceptions, insisted that 
the plans be drawn and the building supervised by a 
registered architect. We believe that we are advancing 
the interests of the borrower as well as the Association 
through this practice and we have had little difficulty in 
convincting our customers of this—J. D. lWall, Presi- 
dent, Ho-Ho-Kus Building & Loan Assn., Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N. J. 


® ARE ARCHITECTS’ OWN 
HOUSES POOR RISKS? 
[:ditor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

HERE is another way to look at the quotation in 

your July number from Bruce Barton, about archi- 
tects’ homes: “built to suit the architect’s own taste and 
so not suited to another family.” Doubtless many archi- 
tects have had financing difficulties from this cause on 
their own homes, but is there any sound basis for the 
discrimination, or is it only an opinion? 

I have been through the experience myself. The house 
was designed for the specific requirements of my own 
family and the way we liked to live. The objection was 
that the loan company had never seen a house like it 
before. The mortgage was finally placed without any 
changes in plans or specifications, and when it was put 
up for sale at a later date, a buyer at a fair price was 
quickly found. 

Perhaps the mortgage people have compiled statistics 
on architects’ homes to show that such houses are poor 
security. if such reports exist, their publication would 
be of great interest to the profession. The cases of which 
I have personal knowledge may be exceptions, but until 
something more tangible than a guess is presented, I 
will continue in the belief that it is just one more error 
to be charged against the banker’s superiority complex. 
—Harrison Gill, Architect, Silvermine Ave., Norwalk, 
Conn. 
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®@ AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
FOR 1888 

Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
R. CARL MUELLER called at my office today 
with a bound volume of “The American Archi- 
tect & Building News” Vol. 23-24, dated Jan. to June, 
1888, and published by Tichnor & Co., 211 Tremont 

St., Boston, Mass. 

This volume is of no value to me personally, but the 
thought occurred to me that you might know of someone 
who would be interested in acquiring same. 

If it has any value, I would appreciate your advising 
me so that I may pass the information along to the 
owner.—Arthur G. Tafel, A. I. A., 140 South Third 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 


® THE LARGEST 
UNOBSTRUCTED AREA 
Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

N your issue of May, 1932, you have a picture of 

the Travel and Transport Building in connection with 
which you make the statement that this is the largest 
unobstructed area ever enclosed beneath a roof and in 
your issue of July this is questioned by Mr. Harry Bog- 
ner, Architect of Milwaukee, Wisconsin who gives an 
illustration of a larger one in Breslau, Germany. Neither 
of you is correct. According to the best information 
I have, the largest unobstructed area ever enclosed be- 
neath a roof is the Airship Factory and Dock for the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation at Akron, Ohio.—I/il- 
liam J. Watson, Wilbur Watson and Associates, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editor’s Note: 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Airship Factory and Dock is 
approximately a semi-paraboloid in shape; its length, 
1175 feet; its width, 325 feet; and its height, 197% feet. 
The height from the floor to the platform at the top is 
211 feet. The floor area of this structure is 364,000 
square feet and its volume is approximately 55,000,000 
cubic feet. Wilbur Watson and Associates were the 
architects and engineers. 


S an outgrowth of the President’s Conference on 

Home Building and Home Ownership, a national 
agency has been organized to bring about a revival of 
business through country-wide stimulation of the repair 
and improvement of residential, commercial, industrial 
and institutional property. This undertaking is under 
the direction of the recently appointed Sub-Committee 
on Business Cooperation in Community Development 
of the Committee on Reconditioning, Remodeling and 
Modernizing of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The main object of the committee is to stimulate trade 
promotional activity under local community organiza- 
tions sponsored by Chambers of Commerce or other 
agencies. It will serve as a national clearing house of 
information and counsel on repair and modernizing. 
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BROWNING 


MIRRORS lining the staircase wall in the 
salons of Marie Bordes, Paris, give an 
unusual effect. Pierre Barbe, architect 


BUILDING boom is imminent, according to the 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, which 
states that even a slight improvement in business con- 
ditions would serve to release a large amount of build- 
ing construction. An appreciable business recovery would 
leave practically every city with some shortage of build- 
ing. Even under present pinched conditions and conse- 
quent “doubling up” of families, 10% of 358 cities sur- 
veyed in the United States and Canada report a shortage 
in homes. An almost total lack of mortgage money is 
reported as the dominating feature in holding prices 
down and retarding activity. 


N Detroit a modernization analysis has been made by 

Joseph Wolff, Commissioner of Building and Safety 
Engineering. It shows that 44% of the one-family 
houses and 40% of the two-family flats were built prior 
to 1915. These more-than-seventeen-year-old buildings 
are rapidly becoming obsolete. The report also shows 
that for the last five years, construction of this type of 
building has been but slightly greater than it was in 1915 
and 1916 despite the fact that the 1930 population was 
more than twice the 1915 population. Quoting, “It is 
interesting to note that we do not .now have a greater 
percentage of single homes and two-family flats than 
we had prior to the World War when we thought we 
had a shortage of residential accommodations.” 


RT exhibits from the United States entered in the 

Olympics at Los Angeles received the major per- 
centage of awards. American artists won three first 
prizes, four seconds, one third, and seven honorable 
mentions. First honors in architecture, however, went 
abroad. John Hughes, Birkenhead, England, took first 
in architecture for his sports and recreation center with 
stadium for the city of Liverpool. Gus Saacke, Pierre 
Bailey and P. Montenot, Paris, won first in architec- 
tural design for a design for a “Cirque Pour Toros.” 
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Building Boom Predicted 


Architectural Service to Be Stimulated 
by New York American 


Sexton Forms Architectural Bureau 


OLORED light controlled by fireproof film is to be 
C a feature of the Buckingham Fountain during the 
Chicago World’s Fair. The control, based on thermionic 
tubes, makes use of film on which the light program is 





BONNEY 


THIRD HIGHEST office building in the world. The 
67-story Cities Service Building, 9! Pine Street, New 
York, 950 feet high. Clinton and Russell, architects 


laid out in copper braid. A separate roll of film is pro- 
vided for each of the 23 circuits used. The fikm moves 
over a roller wound spirally with resistance wire and the 
varying position of copper braid controls the voltage on 
the control circuit. This variation controls successively 
three vacuum tubes, which actuate a three-legged reacter 
which in turn varies the voltage on the lights. For a new 
program, the copper braid need only be sewed in a differ- 
ent path. The system was installed by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Company, effects being designed and 
constructed under the supervision of C. W. Farrier, asso- 
ciated with Bennett, Parsons and Frost, architects. 
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ARE TALKING 


U.S. Artists Triumph in Olympics 


Detroit Finds 445% of One-Family 
Houses Are Over 17 Years Old 


Films for Colored Lighting 


NEW information service on home building has 
been opened by the New York American. It is 
called the New York American Homes Exchange, with 
headquarters at 101 Park Avenue, and is under the di- 
rection of Miss Victoria Tashian. It will be conducted 


po 





ROMAN CATHOLIC church built at Halfweg, 
Holland. Erected in 1929. Jan Kuijt, architect 


in connection with a new building section in the Sunday 
editions of the New York American. This section will 
specialize in presenting houses costing from $3,000 to 
$15,000. Effort will be made to promote the use of 
architectural service, educational and other promotional 
work being carried out not only in the newspaper but 
through illustrated talks in schools and women’s clubs. 


HE Bureau of Architectural Relations has been or- 
ganized with R. W. Sexton as editor and direc- 
tor. The object of the organization is to stimulate a 
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ABOUT 


greater appreciation of architecture and the allied arts. 
The services of the Bureau include the booking of il- 
lustrated lectures, informal discussions and radio talks 
by architects, interior architects and landscape architects 
on the plan, design, construction and equipment of 
houses and various other types of buildings. There will 
also be prepared illustrated articles, architecturally en- 
dorsed, for publication in newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals or for use as part of publicity cam- 
paigns intended to promote a better understanding of 
architecture and the allied arts. The Bureau will also co- 
operate with newspapers in small towns so that they may 
illustrate better material and publish better articles on 
building, and to see that architects are always given 
full credit for their designs. Headquarters of the Bu- 
reau are at 108 West 46th Street, New York. Mr. 
Sexton was formerly one of the editors of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 


i. encourage better building in Mexico City, the 
government of the Federal District of Mexico is 
offering prizes ranging from about $500 to about 
$12,500; 75% of the prize money goes to the property 
owner and 25% to the architect. Collective homes for 
workers as well as commercial buildings will be eligible, 
prizes being given on the basis of the best designs em- 
bodying the preservation of the traditional architecture, 
greater economy and convenience, better sanitation, and 
utilization of higher buildings in the center of the city. 


RICE padding and bid peddling are condemned in 
a resolution recently passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica. It was resolved that recommendation be made that 
members adopt the “one price (Continued on page 86) 


"INDUSTRY". Section of frieze to be carved 
in granite for East Cambridge Savings 
Bank, East Cambridge, Mass. Paul Fielde, 
sculptor. Thomas M. James Co., architects 
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— in government specifications are 
pointed out in a recent issue of the Monthly Bul- 
letin of the Illinois Society of Architects. The article 
resulted from a letter written by S. N. Crowen, a past 
vice president of the society and referred to a Chicago 
lighting fixture manufacturer, who stated the following : 

“Recently the architects for the Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds in Washington tried a new plan that differs 
materially from either that of the Treasury Department 
or the War Department. They, the Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds Department, sent out specifications, de- 
scribing each individual fixture as to its dimensions, style 
or ornamentation and material and requested that each 
bidder submit a drawing of their interpretation of this 
description most suitable for the location and to comply 
with the general specifications. We learn from the 
March number of ‘Lighting’ that three judges, independ- 
ent architects in Washington, were chosen to make the 
selection from the designs submitted. The judges were 
not to know the names of the manufacturers of any of 
the designs. The result was that there were fourteen 
bidders ; each bidder went to an expense of conservative- 
ly $500.00 and the order was split up among seven dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 

“The War Department, in a recent request for quota- 
tions, sent out a set of specifications. It was required 
of each bidder that he submit a sample of what he pro- 
posed to furnish of over forty items and some not alto- 
gether inexpensive. No bidder could figure this job and 
comply with this request at a cost of less than six or 
seven hundred dollars. The two low bids received 
amounted to $8,390.00 and $8,362.95 respectively. 

“The following is quoted from a letter by the Assistant 
Secretary of War after bids were in: 

“You are informed that the finish specified for light- 
ing fixtures purchased by the War Department follows 
the accepted standard practice of fixture manufacturers 
and no special finishes are required.’ 

“The Quartermaster General’s specifications, covering 
fixtures, we quote in part as follows from a paragraph 
headed ‘Finish’ : 

“Sprayed metallic finishes for metal parts will not be 
accepted. This restriction, however, does not apply to 
pigments or other substances added to the lacquer to 
produce certain special effects.’ 

“Sprayed metallic finishes are usually applied with 
lacquer. 

“Where gold plating is required on fixtures, such 
plating shall be accomplished in an approved gold plat- 
ing bath, using an anode of 24 carat gold. Where speci- 
fications require silver plating, the anode used in the 
bath shall consist of silver 925-1000 fine. Plated fin- 
ishes of all kinds shall have sufficient material applied 
to the fixture so that when buffing has been accom- 
plished, a smooth unbroken coating remains. Finishes 
applied by “flashing” or applying just sufficient plate 
to acquire the desired color will not be considered as be- 
ing in accordance with these specifications, and, there- 
fore, will not be accepted.’ ” 
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Gold Plated Fixtures for Army Officers 


Still, the Assistant Secretary of War says that no 
special finishes are required. 

“The specifications from the War Department cover 
electric lighting fixtures for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers quarters. One would assume that an 
ornamental type, plain and simple, would fill the require- 
ments, but not so according to such specifications, which 
say in one place that ‘the design of fixtures submitted 
may vary slightly in unimportant details from those 
shown by the illustrations, but all fixtures shall be ap- 
propriate for the intended purpose and shall be equal 
in design and construction,’ and in another place it says, 
‘In determining upon an award under these specifica- 
tions, the Government will consider the best interest of 
the U. S. compliance with specifications, workmanship, 
durability of the fixtures and principally design. The 
fixtures submitted should be carefully designed and rep- 
resentative of the period or type required.’ 

“The specifications do not say whether these buildings 
are Colonial, Queen Anne or Modernistic, and the il- 
lustrations furnished, in our opinion, are not very en- 
lightening on this subject. 

“The specifications have this to say about ‘Chains’: 

“Supporting claims for fixtures, unless otherwise 
specified, shall consist of solid brass links, approximately 
2x1%x1% in., unless the design of the fixture is such 
that links of other dimensions or materials are necessary.’ 

“T submit that very little restriction is imposed by this 
sentence. 

“Under ‘Glassware,’ one sentence reads, ‘All glass 
cylinders shall consist of high quality plate glass, free 
from flaw, as above specified, with top and bottom edges 
smoothly ground.’ ; 

“We do not believe they want plate glass, because a 
cylinder made of plate glass would have a seam. We 
take it this is just their way of saying that the glass shall 
be heavy.” 





“ NE hundred and seventy thousand Viennese (or 

almost 10 per cent of the population) have 
been rehoused since the war, but the rents charged by 
the city are barely enough to pay for the cost of repairs 
and for rent collection,” said Grahame B. Tubbs re- 
cently, speaking before the English Architectural Asso- 
ciation. “A case in point is the four-roomed cottage. 
This, with a good garden, costs about 2s. 6d. a week, 
including Housing Tax. Nothing is charged for inter- 
est on capital, as the buildings are built on the proceeds 
of the Housing Tax levied on every building. This is 
steeply graded upwards, but does not fall heavily on 
tenants, as their rents are fixed by law at about one- 
fifth of the pre-war rentals, or about one-twelfth, it is 
reckoned, of the economic rent. Thus, they are built 
at the expense of the landlords, who are allowed to 
have practically no return from their property. Low 
rents allow of low wages and so help exports. The 
scheme is known locally among the non-socialists as 
Viennese Bolshevism. Many new schools, kindergartens, 
public baths and laundries have also been built.” 
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| One of 14 stations of the cross, painted in our studios by D. Dunbar 
Beck for the Church of the Precious Blood, Astoria, Long Island 


| | Henry J. McGill, Architect 


IIlustrations of the Complete Series Are Be 
1 Prepared and Will Be Sent Upon Request 
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Rockefeller Center — Builders and 
Managers: Todd, Robertson, Todd 
Engineering Corporation and Todd 
& Brown, Inc. Architects: Rein- 
hard & Hofmeister; Corbett, Har- 
rison & MacMurray; Hood & Fouil- 
houx. Consulting Engineer: Clyde 
R. Place. General Contractors: 
Hegeman, Harris Co., Inc.; John 
Lowry, Inc.; Barr, Iron & Lane, 
Inc. Heating Contractor: Baker 
Smith & Co., Inc. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL PROPORTIONING 
MOTORS AND THERMOSTATS ARE 
EMBODIED IN THE DUNHAM AVERAGE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEM 


OCKEFELLER CENTER, or Radio City, as it is sometimes called, 
represents the very finest and newest architectural, engineering and me- 
chanical developments known to science. . . . The Central Tower of this 
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$250,000,000 building project now rising in the very heart of Manhattan, is 
destined to become the heart of “world’s greatest office, shop and amuse- 
ment center.” . . . The C. A. Dunham Company, seeking only the best 
Zone Control—Twelve zones deter- . f os es T : cine : 
mined by expeouve, stack effect end equipment for use in its Average Temperature Control System, a com- 
type and hours of occupancy enable ponent part of Dunham Differential Heating, chose Minneapolis-Honeywell 
the Dunham Average Temperature Proportioning Equipment for this 70-story structure. . .. Whatever 
eto System with Minneapolis. the requirement for temperature control may be, there is a Minneapolis- 
oneywell equipment to deliver heat Honeywell device backed by 47 years of engineered heat control experi- 
with utmost simplicity and precisely : ‘ . : 5 . “ai 
as the various zones comprising this ence. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Executive Offices: 
2,500,000 square feet of space de- 2738. Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Factories: Minne- 
mand, apolis, Minnesota, and Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 


Branch and Distributing Offices: NEW YORK - BOSTON - HARTFORD - NEW HAVEN - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER - PITTSBURGH - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DULUTH - INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS - KANSAS CITY - DENVER - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - SEATTLE. Canada: 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL. Export: NEW YORK CITY. Cable Address: ‘“‘LABORAMUS” | 
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Folger Shakespeare Library 


(Continued from page 44) 


first theatres were built to conform to the surroundings 
with which the players had become accustomed, hence 
their resemblance to the courtyard of the inn, the double 
tiered balconies, and the uncovered pit or yard. The 
stage itself was roofed and had three divisions, the outer 
stage, inner stage and upper stage, the intended purposes 
of which have been entirely forgotten. To the various 
companies who will use this little theatre will be left the 
decision as to just what uses may be made of these 
teatures. 

Quoting Mr. Cret’s description: “The walls are, like 
of old, made of ‘frame lime, lath and hair,’ the stage, 
with its shadow covered in tile; the posts ‘square and 
wrought pilaster-wise with carved proportions calied 
satyrs; this plain construction is embellished by painted 
decoration.’ * * * There are, of course, a number of 
other features (dressing rooms and foyer for the pub- 
lic), which are as little Elizabethan as will be Juliet, 
Ophelia or Portia, interpreted by actresses.” 


HE interior is utterly entrancing. Although the tim- 
bers and posts are purposely out of plumb and level, 
there is no apparent effect of forced antiquity. The 
effect of the open courtyard is accomplished by the use 
of a sky-curtain, concealing artificial lighting and dec- 
orated by J. Monroe Hewlett, who also did the drapes 
separating the front and back portions of the lower and 
upper stages. One can imagine nothing more delightful 
than to witness the performance of, say, Romeo and 
Juliet, done by a company like the Ben Greet players, in 
the Elizabethan manner, in this most attractive setting. 
The stage is provided with cleverly concealed colored 
lighting effects on dimmer banks, an anachronism like 
the modern seating, but anticipating the demands of pro- 
ducers who are unwilling to believe that present day 
audiences will be satisfied with the ghost of Hamlet 
walking in the brilliancy of the psuedo sunshine. Nat- 
urally enough, this makes one wonder just how Shakes- 
peare’s Own company accomplished the effect of night, 
or the dissolving of Hamlet’s phantom, or if they even 
attempted to do so. 


A deal of research was necessary to design this little - 


theatre, which seats something less than 300. Most of 
the existing reconstitutions had been done by students 
entirely unfamiliar with architecture, so it was found 
quite necessary to go to the original documentation in 
most instances. Mr. Cret has given us that which he 
believes to be as archeologically correct an Elizabethan 
theatre as it is possible to build for modern usage, for 
which let the architectural profession and the students 
of Shakespeare be thankful. 

In attempting to describe the Folger Library, the 
writer has taken the liberty of following the architect’s 
progress in its design. Just as the plan was drawn and 
approved before the exteriors were given more than 
casual study, so the description of the plan and interiors 
has preceded that of the exterior. 

In its outward appearance the building is, according 
to Mr. Cret, of classic design. It is not the classic of the 
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Greeks or Romans, of D’Espouy or Buhlmann, but the 
classic of Cret and modernity. Mr. Cret says: “While 
the facades were to harmonize in masses and materials 
with classic Washington, it was thought that the build- 
ing ought to reflect the present day tendencies of our 
architecture, rather than the Italian precedents of the 
Congressional Library or the French precedents of the 
Ilouse and Senate buildings.” The plan was such as to 
provide the utmost latitude in the exterior design. In 
the final studies the composition remained classic but the 
detail had become most modern in treatment. The door- 
ways are anything but traditional. The silvery metal 
grilles and balconies are ultra modern, yet a character 
eminently satisfactory in the general ensemble. Cor- 
nices have been eliminated. Great power is discovered 
in plain wall surfaces, broken up only by the subtle effect 
of alternately wide and narrow coursing of the Georgia 
marble blocks, a favorite device of Cret’s, which serves 
not only to relieve the cold severity of the material but 
also to give it more intimate scale. The large vertical 
slabs in the parapet proclaim the revetment quality of 
the marble. 

The front is rhythmic. 
undoubtedly “of the wall.” 
peared with the cornice, the title inscription has been 
moved down to the basecourse where he who runs, or 
passes by in his motorcar, may read, a device which is 
soundly sensible and truly modern. Beneath the great, 
tall windows of the main facade are nine bas-reliefs by 
John Gregory, depicting scenes from the better known 
Shakespearian plays. They are placed so as to have 
more importance than in the usual frieze, at the proper 
height for the passerby, and along a marble terrace raised 
three feet above the street level, where they may be 
‘asily seen and studied by students and others interested 
in the plays. While studying them, the writer noticed 
an old, snowy-haired negro, bowed with age and leaning 
on a cane made of a gnarled branch, staring intently at 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream panel, depicting the 
character of Bottom, wearing the ass’ head, and pixy- 
like Titania. Muttering to himself he was heard to say: 
“De body of a human and de haid of a donkey! Dat’s 
de debil, all right.” 


The wide-fluted pilasters are 
The frieze having disap- 


VEN the temporary sheds for the stone-cutters have 

been designed to harmonize with the architecture of 
the building, since they were to be seen for some time 
after the building had been dedicated and opened. Whilst 
peering into one of these to view the plaster casts from 
which the carvers were developing the incompleted 
panels, two ragged pickaninnies timorously toddled up to 
ask the writer: ‘‘Mistah, them is cahved bah hand, isn’t 
they?” Need we worry about the public’s interest in 
architecture and sculpture ? 

The panel depicting Portia is delightfully symmetri- 
cal, the too-perfect balance having been relieved by rest- 
ing one foot on the Venetian predecessor of Blackstone. 
The composition of the placing of the figures in the scene 
from Julius Caesar is masterful. Realizing the locating 
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ETERNIT TIMBERTEX 
a NEW Tapered Asbestos Shingle 
Textured Like Natural Wood yet 
Aéeless and Fireprool 


Companion Product To Eternit’s 
Popular Gothie Shingle Ideal For 
Roofing And Siding Buildings 
Of Early American Architecture 
C 

Or/rernit invites you to appraise their latest 
achievement—TIMBERTEX¥ an ageless, fireproof 


shingle with all the charm and beauty of weathered 


cypress reproduced in its texture. 


This unique tapered asbestos cement shingle is of 
built-up construction which gives added strength and 
resiliency. Extra thickness is at the butts where most 
required. Double sets of nail holes permit the use 
of irregular shingle courses which further emphasize 


the deep shadow lines of the heavy butts. 


Five, rich, time-mellowed “wood colors” of lasting 
beauty are offered. In fact, in every detail TIMBER 


TEX has been built to meet your exactipeg iis : 





cations of beauty, individuality, durg ivy 
[s anh 


and economy. 


3 1932 © TIMBERTEX SPECIFICATIONS 


Be sure to see this latest Eternit aud CE te itect & Il size shingles 8” wide x 16” high. Tapered construc- 

MANHAT Spor. Butts approximately 4" thick. Colors: Colonial Grey, 
folder in full color, specifications and samples will Ly Cypress Brown, Tile Red, Jade Green, Quarry Blue. Ap- 
gladly be forwarded upon request. Writegf™per plied with 7” exposures spaced 4" apart. 260 shingles per 
square; approximate weight 500 Ibs. Use full width shin- 
gles in Boston Hip method for finishing hips and ridges. 


phone the nearest Eternit or Ruberoid office today. 


*Patents applied for. 
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ASBESTOS CEMENT SHINGLES 


TIMBERTEX Dutch Laps *_a ETERNIT, Sales Division of THE RUBEROID CO. Eternit Gothic*— a de luxe asbestos 
shingle that permits the utmost econ- Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, ILL., ERIE, PA., shingle textured like rugged rock. 
omy of both material and labor. Ideal MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y. Widely acclaimed by architects for 
for small houses or for reroofing. Factory: sT. LOUIS, MO. its numerous distinctive features. 
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of and the reasons for the introduction of these bas- 
reliefs, one can better appreciate their illustrative qual- 
ity. Obviously the shape of the spaces themselves made 
them the more difficult to compose. Be it said to the 
credit of the sculptor that he did not resort to modern- 
istic distortions to effect satisfactory compositions. 

Except for these illustrative panels, sculpture has been 
most sparingly used, but used with telling effect. One 
cannot help but admire this restraint, particularly when 
one appreciates that ample funds were at hand to do 
with. How few could have withheld the desire to place 
a spot of ornament above the two smaller windows in 
the west facade? One has but to place his finger over 
the masks in the illustrations of the doorways in the 
main facade to appreciate how barren this simple com- 
position would have been without them. 

In the east facade, the doorway is a comparatively 
unimportant fire exit from the theatre. Criticize, if you 
will, the glorifying of so humble a feature. Its treat- 
ment is utterly charming. The two masks carved in the 
huge key-block intensify the beauty of the otherwise 
perfectly plain wall surface. How could it have been 
better handled? Who would remove, if they could, that 
lovely metal balcony rail? 

The curved faces of the marble consoles supporting 
the masonry balcony of the west facade, as well as the 
curved top surfaces of the ramps flanking the automo- 
bile entrance doorway, indicate the utter refusal of the 
French-trained architect to eliminate a graceful line in 
favor of the chopped-off squareness of the modern. 
Aside from its most interesting metal grilles and _bal- 
cony railing, the feature of, this facade is the marble 
fountain with its delightful statue of Puck, resting on 
one knee, with hands upraised in mirth. One wonders 
whether it was by accident or caprice that this roguish 
imp was made to face the halls of Congress, with the 
base upon which he rests inscribed: “What Fooles These 
Mortals Be.” The commission for this lovely fountain 
was executed by Brenda Putnam, daughter of the Li- 
brarian of Congress. A better, a happier and a more 
appropriate selection could not have been made. 

The building has a setting which could hardly be im- 
proved upon. The landscaping has been done with ad- 
mirable restraint. The two are tied together by the 
clever use of box hedges as part of the architecture of 


What Architects 


(Continued 


system” in their buying and selling when the entire in- 
dustry in a competitive area evolves a plan or method 
whereby those adhering to the “one price system” are 
not penalized in competition with others who refuse to 
adhere to the “system.” 


IGURES bearing on the future of home building 

have been compiled by H. S. Kissell, former pres- 
ident of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
In 1925, in 257 cities 492,000 housing units were built. 
Construction has dropped each year since that time. In- 
dications are that by the end of 1932 only about 30,000 
units will have been built. In 1925 there were fewer 
vacancies than there are now, although the population 
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the entrance motifs of the principal facade, deliberately 
utilizing foliage as an architectural material. One feels 
that the composition or these motifs would suffer just 
as much from the elimination of these contrasting spots 
of dark color as they would from the omission of the 
carved masks previously referred to. 

The parapet faces (or should one say the frieze?) 
are decorated with incised inscriptions. It is regrettable 
that it was thought advisable to anticipate the weather- 
ing which would have darkened the lettering sufficiently 
to render it legible from the sidewalks, since the paint 
used tends to give the inscriptions undue prominence 
and, by contrast, to obliterate the delicate intaglio deco- 
ration of the belt course. 

The inscription carved above the windows of the west 
facade, in the old spelling, reads: FOR WISEDOMES 
SAKE, A WORD THAT ALL MEN LOVE. It is 
quoted from ‘“Love’s Labor Lost” and tells the story of 
Mr. Folger’s idealism and of his life’s work. Mr. Cret, 
telling of it in a letter to Mrs. Folger—printed in a vol- 
ume issued in Mr. Folger’s memory—wrote: “Men are 
not always led by selfish motives. Now and then some- 
one rises whose disinterested aims, burning faith and 
gentleness, attract to him followers inspired by his ex- 
ample and fired by his enthusiasm. Such a man was Mr. 
Folger. His influence was most powerful when needed 
most, at the inceptive stage of the work. 
with us to the end.” 

The American literati are grateful for Mr. Folger’s 
collection, as are American architects for this monument. 
(In the words of Ada Rainey, art critic of the Washing- 
ton Post: “Without and within, in spirit and in form, 
The Folger Shakespeare Library is a great work of art” 


It will remain 


The writer is indebted to Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
the Consulting Architect, through whose courtesy and in 
whose delightful company he was permitted to examine 
the building and the collection at, will; to Paul P. Cret, 
the Architect, and to John F. Harbeson, one of his asso- 
ciates, for their extreme generosity in furnishing a 
wealth of data for reference; to William Adams Slade, 
Director of the Library, for his biography of Mr. Folger 
and his description of the collection; and to Samuel 
Gottscho for the excellent cooperation in obtaining the 
desired views and his photographic artistry. 


Are Talking About 


from page 79) 


has increased 10,500,000 since then. Mr. Kissell’s opin- 
ion is that whenever the present doubling up of families 
is relieved by better business conditions, there is going 
to be found a shortage of good housing in every normal 
American city. 


HE National Conference on Construction, organized 

in 1931 by leaders in the various branches of the 
construction industry in order to consider some of the 
broader problems relating to construction, will hold a 
general assembly this autumn. Invitations to attend will 
be extended to delegates from trade associations, build- 
ings congresses and other groups. At a recent executive 
meeting, emphasis was placed on the lack of an adequate 
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plan for the industry in regulating demand and supply 
of construction and attention was directed to the effort 
being sponsored by the Conference in Cleveland. In that 
city a committee is conducting a study of building re- 
quirements for the guidance of financial and _ other 
interests. 


HE women’s national honorary architectural frater- 
tan known as Alpha Alpha Gamma, recently held its 
eighth convention at Los Angeles and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: pres., Irene McFaul; vice pres., Alice 
Linsmayer; sec., Lois Dilworth; treas., Annalourie Eck- 
hardt; historian, Rosaliel Grahek; Key- 
stone editor, Mabel McCutcheon. It is 
expected that the next convention will be 





IVET heads may now be protected 

from corrosion, according to the 
American Zinc Institute, Inc., New 
York. The individual units of riveted 
steel structures may be hot-dip galvan- 
ized before assembling, joined together 
by riveting in the usual manner with 
ordinary uncoated rivets, and the ex- 
posed rivet heads then sealed from the 
weather after the entire job is assembled 
in the field. 


HE Milton B. Medary Memorial 

Scholarship for graduate study in 
architecture has been awarded by the 
American Institute of Architects for 
1932-33 to Frederick S. Webster of the 
Department of Architecture of Syra- 
cuse University. The scholarship was 
awarded this year for the first time and was founded 
by the Georgia Marble Company in honor of the late 
Milton B. Medary. 


ing drawings 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY has announced the 

result of the competition held by the Department 
of Architecture for the tuition scholarship for the degree 
of Master of Architecture. First place went to Emanuel 
Weisfeld, Brooklyn, N. Y., and first alternate to Peter 
Copeland, New York. The committee consisted of James 
Gamble Rogers, Kenneth Murchison, Burnham Hoyt, 
Will Rice Amon and Albert C. Schweizer. 








JOB STAMP used on work- 


worth Wright, architect 


held in Chicago. The address of the 
National secretary, Miss Dilworth, is 
1220 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


A COMMITTEE on Architecture to 
cooperate with architects and their 
associations in the development of por- 
celain enamel! on metal for use in modern 
construction and design has been formed 
by the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 621 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago,. Ben- 
nett Chapple, vice president ot the 
American Rolling Mill Company, has 
cd been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
aaghinn cuit XPENDITURE. of twenty. billion 
dollars to modernize existing build- 
ings and obsolete plants and to rehabili- 
tate cities and towns is the quickest and soundest way 
of restoring prosperity, according to Francis Lee Stuart, 
member of the Public Affairs Committee of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. 


ROVISIONS of the Emergency Relief and Con- 

struction Act of 1932 will be carried out with the aid 
of state committees of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil. These committees will work with government 
agencies in relieving destitution, in recommending loans 
for self-liquidating projects, and, in obtaining employ- 
ment for engineers in public works construction. 


When Comes This Modernism? 


(Continued from page 23) 


few years have created buildings of simple brick work 
composed with refinement, and impressive to a degree 
which is delightful. France is less stubbornly logical in 
its cubes and its geometry is becoming more pleasing. 
America is making many overtures to the new move- 
ment, for the most part clinging a little toward the 
bizarre rather than to its more exacting requirements. 


&e 


We tend to take the “modern” as another “‘style’”’ and 
look for forms rather than create them by study. If 
modernism does indeed become a style, it will become so 
because of its conformity with the manners and customs 
of the times. It is at present a manner of creative 
thought, trying to get more exact contact with the pres- 
ent and to express the present. As a manner of thought 
bringing the scientific attitude of mind in touch with the 
artistic, it is applicable to any problem without reference 
to any alien designs or limitations. It derives its power 
from fundamentally sound relationship to its problem. 
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While a condition of unrest has long been apparent 
in the field of architecture, conservative tradition pos- 
sessed the vast majority of the profession. Any inno- 
vation of the scientific manner, as much for convenience 
as through choice, was delegated to the engineers. 
Whether the invasion by the new manner would have 
succeeded gradually is uncertain. Possibly it would have 
failed amid the dullness of a universal complacency had 
not the irresistible force of the immediate relationship 
of cost to building been so emphasized by post-war con- 
ditions abroad that it brought about a necessary scien- 
tific contact and did so at a time when the architectural 
ability throughout Europe and America was by training 
and experience best prepared to test its genius in new 
solutions. 

In my opinion, although the demand for rigid econ- 
omy brought it into sufficient light for general examina- 
tion, modern architecture represents an awakening of 
forces capable of continued and distinctive achievement. 
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RISE! 


2 pyrisiees of lofty height and advanced design make 
a more and more strenuous demands on materials 
and mechanical equipment. In the wondrous build- 
ings of the future, whatever their dimensions and 
whatever forms they may take, still greater 
requirements are certain to develop. 


Throughout its history, the improvement 
of NATIONAL Pipe has kept pace with every 
requirement of architecture and industry. 
The NATIONAL policy admits of no con- 
tentment with past success at any time. It 
can be satisfied only with what is constantly 
improved. As new conceptions and new 
undertakings in the building field or else- 
where create new standards, NATIONAL will 





“National Pipe in , be ready to meet and match them with 
Large Buildings’ ii suitable products. To specify NATIONAL 
—an 88-page book wey” Pia e Pipe will always be prudent, economical, 
containing data a | SR modern, in years to come as in the past, for 
and illustrations of a a no effort and no resource will be spared 
, interest to Archt- | i f. that may be needful, to deserve and to 


tects, will be sent ' hold its place as— 


upon your request. America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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@ Add another notable name to the roster of 
modern hospitals which have adopted Monel 
Metal equipment for all major departments. In 
the new Municipal Hospital, Hartford, Conn., 
Monel Metal brings bright attractiveness, modern 
convenience and enduring cleanliness to food 
service, laundry and clinical units. 

It’s the same way all over the country: More 
and more hospitals, both new and old, are using 
Monel Metal in more ways than ever before. And 
the trend is accelerated as users discover that 
Monel Metal meets a variety of hospital sanitary 
and maintenance requirements better than any 
other available material. 

Monel Metal is rust-proof. It resists corrosion. 
Its silvery, glass-smooth surface is easy to clean 
and keep clean. These properties are essential to 
maintain sanitary conditions in the operating 
room, kitchens and laundry. But in addition to 





A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 


MONEL METAL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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In the new Municipal Hospital, Hart- 
ford, Conn., the kitchens are equipped 
with Monel Metal food service units in- 
stalled by Dwight R. Judson Co., Hart- 
ford, and manufactured by the South- 
ern Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monel Metal also used for clinical 
equipment and for laundry equipment. 


Hartford Municipal 
Hospital, Hartford, 
Conn. Architects: 
Ebbets & Frid, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Medical Consult. 
ant: William Henry 
Walsh, M. D 
Chicago, Ill. 


all these advantages Monel Metal provides steel- 
like strength and durability thus postponing 
equipment depreciation, and cutting repair bills 
and maintenance costs to the bone. 

Before you start to design a new hospital or 
remodel an old one be sure to learn how Monel 
Metal can make your client’s institution “Modern 
as tomorrow.” Write for further information. 


@ Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- 
third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined. 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW CATALOGS... 


Readers of AMERICAN ARCHITECT may secure without cost any or all of the manu- 
facturers' catalogs described on this and the following page by mailing the prepaid 


post card printed below after writing the numbers of the catalogs wanted. Distribu- 


tion of catalogs to draftsmen and students is optional with the manufacturers 


CoMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 

69 . . . Todd combination oil, gas 
and pulverized coal burners are illustrated 
and described in this booklet. Gixes maxi- 
mum efficiencies theoretically obtainable 
for various fuels, charts of efficiencies and 
similar data. Issued by the Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., New York. 


BuRNOT FIRE-RETARDING PAINT 

70 . . . Folder describing the proper- 
ties of this new fire-retarding paint made 
by Burnot Fireproofing Products, Inc., 
and distributed by the Lundy Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Bldg., New York. Ex- 
plains the weatherproof features of the 
paint, why it is fire-retardant and tests 
made for exterior and interior use. 


For PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE 

71 . . . Booklet illustrating various 
memorials made of Barre Granite and 
issued by the Barre Granite Association, 
Inc., Barre, Vermont. 


MANUAL OF THE GILBERT & 
BARKER “FLEXIBLE FLAME” 
Oi, BuRNER 

72. . . Manual prepared for architects 
and engineers to give complete informa- 
tion concerning the oil burner made by 
the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company, 
Springfield, Mass. In addition several 
pages are devoted to “Interesting Facts 
About Oil Burner Design, Installation 
and Operation.” Gives typical installation 
diagrams. Contains table for estimating 
fuel requirements where past fuel con- 
sumption is known, etc. A. I. A. file 
30 g 1. 


To Herp You PLan Mopern 
BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS 

73 . . . Illustrated booklet issued by 
the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., giv- 
ing pictures and dimensions of fixtures 
in matched sets. Contains reproductions 
of colors in which the sets come together 
with suggestions for decorating according 
to color of fixture set selected. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL 
BroNZE AND IRONWORK 

74... . Catalog No. 22 of the Wm. 
H. Jackson Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, containing illustrations of typical 
ornamental bronze and ironwork made 
by this company. Lists buildings in which 
used. Includes doors, window grilles, 
counter screens, show windows, gates, etc. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF 
DousLe-Deck ELEVATORS 

75... The first installation of double- 
deck elevators ever made is in the newly 
opened Cities Service Building, New 
York. A complete description, with illus- 
trations, of this installation is contained 
in this booklet issued by the Otis Elevator 
Company, New York. 


TUBULAR FURNITURE 

76. . . Illustrations of modern tubu- 
lar furniture, chromium finished, and pic- 
tures of interiors in which used are con- 
tained in this folder issued by the W. H. 
Howell Company, Geneva, Ill. A. I. A. 
file 28 a 2, 


GRILLES OF PERFORATED METAL 
77... . Various types of grilles for 
different purposes are illustrated in this 
booklet issued by the Harrington & King 
Perforating Co., Chicago. Gives tables 
of opening sizes. Pictures are supple- 
mented by drawings showing scale. 
Many illustrations at actual size. Ex- 
plains installation in various types of 
construction. A. I. A. file 30 e. 


GutH Gio, THE New BuILt-1n 
InprrREcT LIGHTING UNIT 

78 . . . A new development providing 
a simple way to incorporate indirect il- 
lumination qualities recessed in the walls. 
Gives illustrations and drawings showing 
reflector units, dimensions, and sketches 
showing practical applications. Issued 
by the Edwin F. Guth Company, St. 
Louis, A. I. A. file 31 f 23. 


PRESENTING A NEW AND 
VERSATILE DECORATIVE MATERIAL 
—SEALEX WALL-COVERING 

79 . . . Booklet in colors illustrating 
the possibilities of Sealex Wall-Covering 
made by Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J. Most of the illustrations are resi- 
dential interiors and include in color liv- 
ing rooms, dining rooms, bathrooms, etc. 
Several sheets are devoted to color re- 
productions of patterns in which the ma- 
terial comes. Mouldings used with the 
material also illustrated. Explains man- 
ner of applying to walls. A. I. A. file 
28 c. 


Gotp Bonp Book or 
PANELLED Rooms - 

80 . . . Photographs, color sketches 
and decorating notes for six rooms pan- 
elled in Gold Bond Grain Board are con- 
tained in this brochure. Issued by the 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
Bu. 


REVERE COPPER AND 
Brass Propucts 

81 . . . All products made by Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., New York, are 
contained in this illustrated catalogue, 


dated July 1, 1932, 


EvLectric TIME 
DIsTRIBUTING SYSTEMS 

82... Illustrations of master clocks 
and secondary clocks used in the time 
electric distributing systems recently in- 
troduced by Cartier, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


NO POSTAGE REQUIRED ON THIS CARD 
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“New Materials and Equipment." 
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Please have the following catalogs reviewed in this issue sent to me. 


@ | also desire further information about the new products described in this month's 


(See pages immediately following this insert) 


@ | would like to have catalogs and information concerning the following products adver- 


tised in this issue. (Write page number or name) 





These NEW Catalogs may be obtained through 


RayMonpD ComposiTE PILEs 

83 . . . Raymond composite piles com- 
bining concrete and wood are illustrated 
and described in this booklet issued by 
the Raymond Concrete Pile Company, 
New York. Describes test made for the 
Chicago Building Department. Gives 
working loads and various other data. 


CuHELVA ELectric HEATERS 

84 . . . Data and a report prepared 
by the Investigating Committee of Archi- 
tects and Engineers concerning Chelva 
Electric Heaters, which make use of a 
volatile chemical instead of steam, are 
contained in this report. A comparatively 
new development in electric heating for 
residences and other buildings. Issued by 
Chelva Heat, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


DESCRIPTIVE SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR A TyPpICcAL LutTTON SOLAR 
V-Bar GREENHOUSE 

85 . . . Illustrated booklet containing 
information about greenhouses and typical 
details of an 18 ft. x 33 ft. greenhouse, 
and a 25 ft. x 33 ft. greenhouse. Issued 
by William H, Lutton Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. A. 1. A. file 38 f. 


StARK SALT GLAZED BrRICTILE 

86 . . . Illustrates and _ describes 
Brictile, a clay unit with ten vertical holes 
twice the height of the standard brick, 
giving shapes and explaining advantages 
of this material. Gives construction de- 
tails of walls laid up with this material. 
Also pictures of installations. Issued by 
the Stark Brick Co., Canton, O. A. I. A. 
file 10 a 1. 


SAVUTIME WATER 
HEATER CONTROL 

87 . . . A control for gas water heat- 
ers is illustrated and described in this 
booklet. This system provides for several 
master controls in various parts of the 
house which makes it possible to turn 
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water heater on or off by distant control, 
thus saving time and gas. Thermostatically 
controlled. Issued by Savutime Devices, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Beauty oF NaturAL Woop 
WALLS wITH HoRNEER PANELS 

88 . . . Booklet containing illustra- 
tions of rooms and details of materials 
used in each room, showing application 
of Horneer Panels made by Horn Metal 
Products Corp., and distributed by the 
DeVos Company, Long Island City. 


Tue New FItTzGIssons 
O-E1iguty AUTOMATIC STEEL 
BoILER FoR O1L BURNING 

89 . . . The new residence steel boiler 
for oil burning made by the Fitzgibbons 
Boiler Co., Inc., New York, is illustrated 
and described in this folder. Gives rat- 
ings and dimensions. A. I. A. file 30 c 1. 


CLEANING METHODS IN 
MopERN THEATRES 

90 . . . Description of central clean- 
ing system method of cleaning carpets, 
floors, etc., as installed by the Spencer 
Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. Contains 
pictures of theatres in which installed, 
and detail pictures of system in operation. 
A. I. A. file 35 j 1. 


HiGHTON McKNIGHT 
RecGistER No. 1000 

91... The H & C register for heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tems, as made by Wm. Highton & Sons 
Division of Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., is 
illustrated and described in this booklet, 
which states it to be an entirely new 
principle in register construction. Gives 
diagram comparisons of old and new 
ventilating systems. A. I. A. file 30 e. 


Bossert STAINLESS HyprocraT 
92 . . « Booklet illustrating this new 
piece of kitchen equipment stated to be 
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the successor to the “kitchen sink” and 
made of stainless steel. Describes con- 
struction and accompanying fittings, also 
gives dimensions. Issued by the Bossert 
Corp., Utica, N. Y. A. I. A. file 29 h 6. 


YorK BoosTER COMPRESSOR 

93 . . . The use of the York Booster 
Compressor in low temperature refrigera- 
tion is illustrated and described in this 
booklet issued by the York Ice Machin- 
ery Corp., York, Pa. 


Everpur METAL 

94... A high strength weldable ma- 
terial for rust-proof tanks made of Ever- 
dur metal is illustrated and described in 
this booklet issued by the American Brass 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. Gives pic- 
tures of many types of tanks made of 
this metal. 


JacKson WINbvows oF BRONZE 

95 . . . Windows of bronze made by 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, are illustrated in this book- 
let together with buildings in which used. 
Details of construction shown. 


KEWANEE STEEL WELDED BOILER 

96 . . . The Kewanee steel welded 
round boiler for oil or gas is illustrated 
and described in this booklet issued by 
the Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, III. 
Details of operation when rear fired, front 
fired or with rotary burner. A. I. A. file 
#0 ¢ 1. 


Inco STANDARDIZED MONEL 
Meta KITCHEN SINKS 

7 . Straitline and Streamline 
models of kitchen sinks made by the In- 
ternational Nickel Company, New York, 
are illustrated and described in this book- 
let. Gives dimensions and general in- 
formation about the product. A. I. A. 
file 29 h 6. 


Tue Most Erricient LIGHTING 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

98 . . . Holophane Planned Lighting 
is explained in this bulletin, which pre- 
sents an outline of the most modern prac- 
tice in the lighting of educational build- 
ings, giving information as to the man- 
ner in which Holophane Specifics meet 
such requirements. Issued by the Holo- 
phane Company, New York. A. I. A. 
file 31 f 16. 


Ort BurNeErRsS THAT FIT THE BOILER 

99 . . . Petro commercial-industrial oil 
burning equipment, made by the Petro- 
leum Heat and Power Co., Stamford, 
Conn., is illustrated and described in this 
booklet. Gives typical installations, dia- 
grams, specifications, accessories and gen- 
eral information about the company and 
its reliability. A. I. A. file 30 g 1. 
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New MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF REVIEWS THAT MAKE IT EASY TO KEEP IN 
TOUCH WITH THE PROGRESS MADE BY PRODUCERS 


International Nickel Introduces 
New Monel Sink 


106M Lhe “Straitline” monel metal sink has been intro- 

duced by the International Nickel Company, New 
York, as a less expensive companion product to the 
more expensive “Streamline” sink. The new sink is to 
be produced in six models and four sizes and be low in 
cost. It is sound deadened and provided with adjustable 
aprons and back splashes that fit it for use as a self 
supporting fixture or as a cabinet sink. 


Two-Toned Window Shades 


107M iwo-toned striped Tontine window shades are 

now available according to an announcement of 
the Fabrikoid Division of the du Pont Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. These specially designed shades were 
developed after collaboration with Raymond Hood. All 
jobs will be special runs to give different color combina- 
tions and width of stripes. The new shades will have 
the washable and waterproof qualities of the plain- 
colored fabric. 


New Type Electric Radiator 


108M An electric radiator making use of a chemical 

instead of water has been placed on the market 
by Chelva Heat, Inc., Newark, N. J. It consists of a 
fin type radiator having a welded hollow metal core to 
which thin metal fins, spaced 14” apart, are so attached 
as to insure permanent heat conduction, and an electric 
heating element of strip type fastened to the bottom of 
the core of the radiator to give continuous electrical 
contact. Within the hollow core of the radiator a chem- 
ical compound is hermetically sealed in a partial vacuum. 
Rapid heat transfer from the electric element to the 


metal of the radiator core and fins is secured through 
quick vaporization of this chemical compound, which is 
said to have several times the heating efficiency of water. 


Combination Heating 
and Cooling Units 

109M The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., have applied 

their light weight extended heat transfer surface 
to a combination heating and cooling cabinet using water, 
brine or direct expansion gases as refrigerants. Three 
types of units are available: the cabinet type, a sus- 
pended type with a propeller type fan for factory or in- 
dustrial cooling, and a blower type unit for large instal- 
lations in which the cooled conditioned air is carried 
from the units to various rooms by means of ducts. 


Combination Lavatory, 
Dressing-Table and Mirror 


| LOMA combination lavatory, dressing-table and cheval 

mirror, all in one piece ready for installation, has 
been placed on the market by the Excelso Products 
Corporation, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. The 
product—called the Lady Luxury Vanadoir—is wired 
for every desired electrical accessory from cigarette 
lighters to curling irons. It is made of furniture steel 
fully insulated to prevent metallic sound and is offered 
in several color combinations. All plumbing is concealed 
from view and yet is readily accessible. It is suggested 
for use for the one-bathroom house, for guest rooms 
and for ladies’ rest rooms in public and _ semi-public 
hotels, clubs and restaurants. 


To Get More Information, Use Post Card on “Catalog Insert" Preceding 
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Combination Aerial Lead-in 
and Lightning Arrester 

J11M A product designed to combine the functions of 

lead-in and lightning arrester in one compact 
unit has been placed on the market by the Wodruff 
Company, Meridian, Miss., and is called the Wodruff 
Super-Thru. The aerial and ground wire are fastened 
to the outside portion by binding posts and these two 
wires are brought to the inner wall outlet through holes 
bored into the wall. At the inner outlet, the aerial and 
lead-in are fastened to contact points in the same way 
that an electrical wall plug is connected and then, by 
means of a simple attachment unit, the aerial and lead-in 
are brought to the radio set through a silk covered wire. 
All three pieces are molded of brown Durez, which is a 
thermosetting plastic material. 


Air Filter of Glass Wool 
for Air Conditioning 


112M An air filter of glass wool has been placed on 

the market by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. This new product is called “Dustop” and 
is offered as a complete self-contained air filter unit in 
which “glass wool” serves as the filtering medium. The 
material has been designed 2 inches thick so that when 
a standard 4-inch pack is established by using two units 
in tandem it is only necessary to change one-half the 
thickness of the total pack at one time. 


New Line of Plumbing Fittings 
113M The Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, has introduced a new line of plumbing 
fittings permitting the installation of copper tubes at a 
cost of little more than iron. The inside of the copper 
fitting is covered with a solder composition; the copper 
tube is tapped into the fitting and a blow torch applied. 
When a color band on the fitting turns black the proper 
heat for a perfect joint has been applied. 


New Closet Bowl with Sanitary Overflow 
114M The John Douglas Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

has developed a new closet bowl with sanitary 
overflow ports. The overflow ports make cross connec- 
tions between waste line and fresh water supply lines 
impossible under any conditions. They prevent water 
in the closet bowl from rising to the flushing rim when- 
ever stoppage might occur. The overflow ports also 
forestall the possibility of back syphonage. 


New Kohler Bracket to Eliminate 
Plaster Crack at Bath Tub 


115M The Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., has intro- 
duced the “Kohler Avertor” bracket. Use of this 
bracket makes it possible to support the bath tub at three 
or four additional points and to make it impossible for 
the tub to pull away from the plaster or tile, thus elim- 
inating cracks between the rim of tub and wall. 


bins a 





Asbestos Shingle Textured Like Wood 
| 16MA new tapered asbestos shingle textured like 
wood has been placed on the market by the Ruber- 
oid Company, New York. It is called “Eternite Timber- 
tex” and comes in five wood colors, colonial grey, cy- 
press brown, tile red, jade green and quarry blue. Double 
sets of nail holes permit the use of irregular shingle 
courses which further emphasize the deep shadow lines 
of the heavy butts. Shingles are 8” wide and 16” long; 
butts are approximately '4” thick. 


All-Wool Felt Air Filter 

117M An impingement type of air filter employing 

all-wool felt stretched over wire spacer frames, 
for use in air conditioning work, has been placed on the 
market by the Engineering Corp., Worcester, Mass. It 
is called the Coppus-Annis Air Filter and is cleaned 
without being removed from the panels by a vacuum 
cleaner weighing 5 lbs. 


Combination Electric Refrigerator 
and Range 

118M The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, has 

placed on the market a new combination porce- 
lain finished refrigerator and electric range for apart- 
ment house kitchens. nee, dimensions of the com- 
bination are: height, 5274”; width, 265¢”; cooking top 
to floor, 4414”. 


Adjustable Angle for Draftsmen 


1 19M The Defiance Sales Corporation, New York City, 

has introduced a new Simplon Adjustable Angle 
for architects, engineers and draftsmen who have con- 
stant use for many angles in layout work such as roof 
pitches, embankment curves, steel girder construction 
work, etc. Made in both square and bevel edges. 


To Get More Information, Use Post Card on “Catalog Insert” Preceding 
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CONSIDER TOMORROW’S TELEPHONE 
IN PLANNING FOR TODAY’S 


err 1)" 


Bw, 
m3 


NEEDS 





The residence of William H. St. Clair, 1666 Shenandoah Drive, Broadmoor, Seattle, Washington, is equipped for tele- 


phone convenience with built-in conduit serving eight outlets. W1LL1AM J. Barn and Lionet H. Priss, Architects, Seattle. 


Tue telephone needs of any given residence 
change with the years—and the occupants. 
Proper planning in advance assures telephone 
arrangements that are flexible enough to meet 
almost any demands that may be made. 

By specifying telephone conduit within walls 
and floors, outlets can be located at strategic 
points throughout the house. Then there are 


sure to be enough, and the owner can use any 


or all, exactly as they’re needed. In addition, 
wiring is concealed and there is greater freedom 
from most types of service interruptions. 

Let the local telephone company help you 
choose the right type of telephone equipment 
and installation for your residence projects. 
They'll do it gladly, without charge. Just call 
the Business Office and ask for ‘Architects’ and 


Builders’ Service.” 
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THERE’S 
AN ADDED 
THRILL IN 
PLAYING 
ON A FLOOR 

OF 


BLOXON END | 


(IT'S SAFE, TOO) 









LOXONEND gymnasium flooring gives just the right 

degree of resilience! It is elastic enough to prevent 

shin splints, heel bruises, body shock and leg weariness, 
yet firm enough to guarantee fast floor work. This resilience 
is uniform and results from an exclusive method of laying 
BL OXONEND over floor strips with no fill between. The 
flooring is long-lived because the tough end-grain fibres form 
its surface. It is safe for the same reason—end-grain means 
no splinters or slivers. BLOXONEND should not be con- 
fused with ordinary wood floors. It is the original strip type 
end-grain flooring and has been laid in over 500 schools (gym- 
nasium and shops). Also widely used in industrial service. 
Ask for specifications and free sample. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


GENERAL OrFices — Kansas City, Mo. 


[sj mEd.G -END 


FLOORING Lay's Smooth 


Stays Smooth 


Comes in 8 ft. Built-up Lengths WY Small blocks of Yellow Pine 
—The end-grain UP. dove-tailed onto baseboards. 
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In the Land of William Tell 


| 
| (Continued from page 17) 
| 


think them first piled into place and then sawn, so accu- 
rately are the ends in line. 
Shutters are universal. 


Roofs are usually of wood 
| shingles, 


but flat stone or slabs of slate, of frequent use, 

are held by thick planks of wood to the poles which 
support them and weighted down by small boulders, for 
‘winds are sometimes violent and the projecting eaves 
offer liberal leverage. [Frugal by necessity, timber which 
otherwise would have no value except as fuel is turned 
into tiny shingles. Each one rounded at the base, not 
more than two and one-half inches wide, and with the 
same dimension to the weather, they cover the entire 
| sides and roofs of dwellings, sometimes of three stories, 
thousands of tiny, scalloped shingles. Such dwellings 
are usually painted white. 

The first floor of chalets in some districts is of white- 
washed stone, the second story projecting, as a rule, 
|over the lower. A common feature is the balcony clear 
across the front, frequently reached by an outside stair- 
way. 

There is no dearth of timber for fuel in Switzerland, 
|for one quarter of its entire area is forest, and all this 
is carefully conserved. 

The Swiss were the first in the world to develop their 
hydro-electric resources. Possessing no coal, the innu- 
|merable tumbling streams, fed by the snows and high 
'glaciers, have long been coerced to furnish power and 
\light. Even remote chalets are supplied with electric 
icurrent. I have seen as many as seven transmission 
\lines crossing a single field, not the high, gaunt steel 
|towers common with us, but prim, painted poles, fifteen 

feet high, carrying two wires supported by insulators 
on angle brackets. 


iB ‘in a land so beset by mountains there is none of 
our mania for speed. Great undershot water wheels 
| still slowly grind their grain and logs are converted into 
boards and timbers by vertical saws with a deliberation 
| which would drive one of our lumbermen frantic. One 
| huge log, with us, will be ripped into strips and stacked 
| more quickly than one channel is cut by their more 
or method. 

Logs in the Bernese Oberland are not first squared. 
Sk ib after slab is cut until the log is all in boards. 
|are then assembled and tied together, so that a pile of 
sawed logs, minus bark, looks precisely as it did before 
sawing, except for the parallel lines along its length. 
| Piled beneath eaves, they await their eventual use. 
| The popular notion is that the Swiss are a nation of 
hotel keepers. The truth is Switzerland is one of the 
most highly industrialized states of Europe. Only Great 

3ritain and Belgium have a relatively larger industrial 
population. Of the nearly 4,000,000, 41 per cent. are 
engaged in manufacture ; 27 per cent. in agriculture and 
less than 2 per cent. are engaged satisfying the re- 
quirements of the tourist trade. 


These 





BRAHAM LINCOLN was the first president of 
the United States to have a bath tub in the White 
| House. 
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Brilliant .. .“ Practica 
... THIS NEW 
ARCHITECTURAL FORM 


Heat-resistant Steuben Architec- 
tural Glass chosen for the new Syracuse 
Lighting Company Building 


Y day, shimmering metal. . 
sparkling glass... shine in the sun- 
light. By night, brilliantly illuminated 
columns and panels gleam through 
the surrounding darkness. The magnif- 
icent new Syracuse Lighting Company 
Building has been endowed with the 
“Spirit of Light” itself. 
Steuben’s contribution to this latest 
triumph of architecture is this newest 


medium of decoration . cast archi- 


| 
| 
| 
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tectural glass. Leading architects are 
choosing this new architectural form 
not only for its beauty its facile 
adaptation to their own individual ex- 
pressions in both interior and exterior 





design . . . but also for its extreme 
§ 
practicability. 

Heat- and cold-resistant, Steuben 


all in a variety of handsome finishes and 


Architectural Glass is immune to sud- . 
designs. 


den temperature changes. Remarkably 
durable, it successfully resists the 
weathering action of the elements. 


Steuben Architectural Glass is listed in 
Sweet’s Catalogue, but for your own files, let 
us send you our brochure, “Sculptured Archi- 
tectural Glass by Steuben Furnaces,” showing 
many of the proprietary designs of noted archi- 
tects. Address Steuben Division of Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


Steuben Architectural Glass includes 
cast, pressed and mould-blown ware, 
grilles, panels in intaglio, or in relief, 
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@ Illuminated Steuben columns and panels of the 
new Syracuse Lighting Co. Building, at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Melvin L. King, Syracuse, Architect. Bley 
and Lyman, Buffalo, Consultants. 
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250,000 People Saw Modernizing Demonstrated 


(Continued from page 13) 


On the outside wall beside the front entrance an enlarged 
photograph of the house as it was gave visitors a 
startling realization of the contrast wrought by moderni- 
zation. 

No attempt was made to make the house an architec- 
tural gem but rather to show what could be done by the 
use of stock material which could be obtained anywhere. 
We did not want to scare away persons who might get 
the impression that modernization is costly. The result 
was good and the public’s reaction was enthusiastic. 

The first day of operation, July 1, 1932, brought 
about 10,000 people to visit the house and a similar 
number came Saturday. Sunday naturally brought 
fewer but a steady crowd was always to be seen. From 
then on there were unending groups coming at all hours. 
It is estimated that about 250,000 will have seen the 
house by the time it is removed and without doubt many 
will have been inspired to have work done. From con- 
versations with numerous persons, we found that if 
there were any signs of pickup in the business world, if 
they could only feel assured that things were not going 
to get any worse, many would remodel now. Fear seems 
to be the principal barrier. They are not at all sure of 
their jobs and hesitate. Others just haven’t the money, 
but have the desire. 

The modernization demonstration idea was the direct 


result of an earlier effort to “hitch” a modernizing cam- 
paign on to the annual “Clean-up, Paint-up Week.” An 
effort was made to collect $20,000 with which to finance 
it. The campaign for funds would hardly be called 
successful but enough money was raised to print 350,000 
pamphlets which were placed in the hands of the school 
children of the City. 


HESE pamphlets told the benefits derived from mod- 
ernizing one’s home, gave rules for an essay in a 
modernization contest and offered cash prizes as a stimu- 
lant to enter the contest. Twenty-two thousand essays 
were recived. The Civic Pride Association made the 
elimination readings and a group of City officials awarded 
the prizes on the steps of the modernized demonstration. 
When we started there was no treasury. There was 
however, unanimous and whole hearted cooperation from 
everyone. Read any lesson, or none, if you wish, from 
this project but we in the industry in Detroit have had 
confirmed what we suspected was true, that the many 
branches of our industry can and will work as a friendly 
unit, without friction, if given the opportunity and that 
the natural, local unification agency is the Building Con- 
gress. The surprisingly successful consummation of 
this modernization job has reasurred us of this fact 
beyond all doubt. 














Ammonia 





And at Girard College, Philadelphia, Frick Refrigeration is installed 
in four of the fine buildings, holding specified temperatures in no less than 44 
refrigerators and walk-in boxes, supplying cold drinking water to over 50 foun- 
tains, and making ice in 3 tanks. For these services, as well as for air condition- 
ing, Frick Refrigeration offers the utmost satisfaction and longest life. 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Branches in Principal Cities 





Carbon Dioxide 
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Modernistic Series--- Plate 14 


The Lobby walls of the Phoenix Title & Trust Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz., are wainscoted from floor to ceiling with 
exceptionally dark Verde Antique marble, and stripped 
with nickel silver on the vertical joints. In contrast, 
the architraves of the elevator doors are of Red Flame 
Morocco marble. This, with the carved mirror lighting 
overhead, intensifies the modern effect. Lescher & 
Mahoney were the architects. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY—PROCTOR, VT. 


Branches in the larger cities 
; 








See Sweet’s Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 


VERMONT MARBLE 
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The Story of an Architect Who Has Advertised for 20 Years 


(Continued from page 29) 


contain lists of clients. “Results of advertising have been 
most satisfactory,” said Mr, Chase. “Publicity in itself 
is of no value unless backed up by a record of accom- 
plishment and perforce the architect’s advertising must 
deal with his record of accomplishment. It enables him 
to contact more people in need of his services in less time 
than could be reached without advertising. ‘This means 
that if the advertising is right and the services rendered 
are satisfactory, he broadens the field of his activities 
more rapidly than without advertising. 

“Incidentally,” Mr. Chase remarks, “a very gratifying 
reaction to my advertising has been the comment offered 
by other architects and engineers. Very little escapes 
their attention and I have been aided and encouraged by 
an ever increasing interest on their part. Sometimes, 
from the letters written to me, are developed ideas that 
subsequently are worked out in copy.” 

As in every successful venture the actual results have 
far exceeded the original aims. As first conceived, the 
advertising was intended, as most advertising is intended, 
to increase the volume and to carry the business of the 
company beyond the usual geographical limits which 
confine, to a large measure, the work of an architect to 
his own locality. Both objectives became accomplished 
facts. It then soon became possible to select contracts 
toward which to direct professional sales effort and, as 
every architect and engineer knows, this has many 
advantages beyond the simple one of prospective re- 
muneration. 

At the beginning of his professional career the usual 
problems confronting every architect faced Mr. Chase. 
There was the road he might take by seeking employment 
or association with a well-established firm or partnership 
or the immediate hanging out of his own shingle. Either 
path to success and recognition, if his experience was to 
be that of the great majority, was likely to be a long one. 
The latter held the lure of independence and of freedom 
to put into practice business ideas that from the very 
start Mr. Chase confidently believed could be applied to 
the furtherance of his ambitions. Mr. Chase associated 
as a junior with other architects and engineers. He 
was making the plans which were adopted when he was 


free later to independently conduct his own business. 

At first, Mr. Chase advertised as an “Industrial 
Architect and Engineer” but, later in 1917, this was 
altered and the phrase “Industrial Engineer’ carried 
in its stead. The service or services that featured the 
copy included location, layout, design and construction, 
and emphasis was placed upon a feature vital to manu- 
facturers, namely that no plan was complete without 
provision for subsequent expansion of plant. A slogan 
coined to cover these manifold services, “Factories that 
Fit,” has been featured by a great majority of the publi- 
cation and direct mail campaigns that have been broad- 
cast since 1916, the year in which the advertising first 
appeared over the signature of Frank D. Chase. The 
following year the signature was changed as a result of 
incorporation and its present style, Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
has been followed since that time. 


A an engineer no prohibition was placed on advertis- 
ing by the engineering societies, but as an architect, 
Mr. Chase, early in his career, had to face the objection 
of the American Institute of Architects. Characteristic- 
ally, he followed an independent course. In his own 
words, “rules are made by bodies of men, but ethics 
are controlled by the individual.” It is safe to say that 
ethically the advertising that he has used in no way has 
been subject to reproach. The record of correspondence 
at that time between Mr. Chase and the Institute shows 
that in one of his letters he brought out the fact that 
it was decidedly more “ethical” to advertise than to 
violate the code that forbids the submission in competi- 
tion to prospective clients of plans and _ specifications 
without compensation. This practice was common and 
wide-spread to such a degree that he said it required no 
detective to unearth the violation of the code. 

Sixteen years ago it was a heinous crime, in profes- 
sional opinion, for an architect to advertise and Mr. 
Chase resigned his membership in the Institute. A year 
later the subject of advertising became a major issue 
in the annual meeting of the association. Change in 
thought and opinion on this subject is registered by the 
fact that institute chapters in recent years have advertised. 











TIMBERS 





Creosote Oil Prevents Decay 
and Termite Damage 





Write for booklet telling how Termites destroy foun- 
dation timbers. For permanent prevention, use A & L 
Timber, Pressure Treated with Pure Creosote Oil. 


FOUNDATION 


AYER & LORD TIE Co 


Plants—Carbondale, Ill., Grenada, Miss., Louisville; Ky., 


TERMITES 


RAILROAD 
CROSS TIES 


FENCE POSTS 
PILING 


LUMBER 
POLES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala. 
Marine Ways—Paducah, Ky. 
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Bring that novel, smart, modern tone to your 
bathroom, downstairs lavatory and dressing 
room by modernizing with the new Standard 
Tubular Lavatory. It costs so little now to install 
this attractive fixture, with frame in Chromard... 
cP akg song ---rustiess. It is the 
ast word in efficiency and cleanliness. 


With the new “Standard” Tubular Lavatory you 
ean enjoy the distinction of a fixture which will 
be the envy of your friends and the pride of your 
family. And at such a remarkably low price, too! 
Write today for complete details. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfo. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





eo 


People change automobiles every three 
\ years for dete ee ad models, 
yet expeet heating—insta ears 
1 —to provide nm comfort. Medetains. 
your heating with American Radiator 
uipment at the lowest prices in 16 years. 
ith am Ideal Magazine Boiler you can - 
enjoy effor comfort. 


% Just fill the aigiolne of this boiler with 
coke or anthracite and the boiler automat- 
ically feeds and regulates itself as long as 
24 hours jn average winter weather. Enjoy: 

the same modern comfort in your heat- 

‘s ing as bers do in your automobile. Write 


‘ 


ay for ca 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Priced from $195.00 up, plus installation 
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Flexible 
Alloy Steel 


for easy bending 
economical 


Tatar liehitels| 


moh BT oof eXo 


Galvanized 


for permanence and 
maximum protection 


inside and out 


Glyptal rj ' | 2 
Coated - 8 & em 


for extra long on 
life and easy 
wire pulling 


ELECTRICAL CONDUIT 
made by GENERAL ELECTRIC 


For further information see your nearest Section C-1009, Merchandise Department, 
G-E Merchandise Distributor or write to General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Tune In! Join the "G-E Circle" every weekday noon (except Saturday) D.S.T. N. B. C. Network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RIGID CONDUIT 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 
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SMITH & WESSON wr Flush Valve 





—~ Give Your Clients 


Five Year Guaranteed Freedom 
from Flush Valve Maintenance Expense 


The annual cost of servicing ordinary flush 
valves averages $1.50 per valve. This Smith & 
Wesson guarantee absolutely eliminates such 
expense to your clients for at least five years— 
a handsome return on their flush valve invest- 


ments. 


~ Guarantee 


Smith & Wesson Flush Valves are guaranteed 
to be made of first class materials, free from 
defects in workmanship, and to give a depend- 
able flush at all times when properly installed. 
Smith & Wesson will furnish new valves in 


exchange for any which may prove to be 


defective within five years of the purchase date. 


8 





Send for Catalog “A” 





SMITH & WESSON wt SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Program Service 


Jot 
HOTELS 
CLUBS 


SCHOOLS 


Stromberg-Carlson install- 
ations, both large and small, 
are satisfying every service 
demand. 

Write for literature describ- 
ing the various Stromberg- 
Carlson Program Service 
Systems. 

There are Stromberg-Carl- 
son engineers in your locality 
who will cooperate with you 
at any time. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





PHONOGRAPH 


Stromberg-Carlson 














These 
kitchen sinks 
are BEAUTIFUL 
...and they’re 

PRACTICAL, 






8 POINTS OF DISTINCTION 
JUSTIFY YOUR SPECIFICATION OF 
MONEL METAL KITCHEN SINKS 


I. Rich, lustrous beauty...with a satiny, glass-smooth surface. 

2. Neutral silver tone that harmonizes with any kitchen color scheme. 
3. Rust-proof...highly resistant to corrosion ...easy to clean. 

A. Solid metal...no coating to chip, crack or wear off... strong as steel. 
5. Surfaces give cushioning effect that protects dishes against breakage. 
@. 31% more work space than ordinary sinks of same nominal sizes. 
7. Standardized sizes and models for every kitchen. 


8. Prices within reach of every family purse. 





Monel Metal is a registered 
trade-mark applied to an alloy 
containing approximately two- 


A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 
thirds Nickel and one-third 
copper. Monel Metal is mined, 


eee MONEL METAL 


marketed solely by Interna- aN NICKEL ALLOYS LOOK BETTER LONGER 


tional Nickel. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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PERSONALS 
FRANCISCO LEVY GONZALEZ, architect and 


engineer, has opened an office in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and a branch office in Lares. He was recently 
assistant engineer in the Department of Plant and Struc- 
tures, New York City. He would like to receive manu- 
facturers’ catalogs and samples. 


DAVID SHAPIRO, C.E., architect, has formed a 
partnership with Edward O. Ekman for the practice of 
architecture and engineering. Offices are in the Old 
Colony Cooperative Bank Building, Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs are requested. 

PRUIT & BROWN, architects, New York, have 
opened a branch office in the National Bank Building, 
Charlottesville, Va. It will be in charge of Louis L. 
Scribner, assisted by Thomas R. Leachman and Jack 
Lewson. 


DONALD DES GRANGES, architect, has opened an 
office at 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., for consult- 
ing and general practice. 

HORACE GINSBERG, architect, announces that, 
by virtue of Supreme Court Order, he will hereafter be 
known as Horace Ginsbern. Offices continue at 205 


East 42nd Street, New York. 


THOMAS K. HENDRY\X, A. I. A., announces the 
removal of his offices to Room 404 of the I. O. O. F. 
Building, Bradford, Pa. 


HAROLD H. EHLERT, architect, has moved to 


| 2437 Tyler Avenue, Detroit. He desires new catalogs. 





THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 


pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 


If desired, approximate esti 


mates will be furnished in 
advance. 

If preferred, a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 
Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


The Johnson System was the first and original heat and humidity control... 
established in 1885. The Johnson System has remained first, up through all 
the 47 years since... by constantly developing, improving, advancing and 


a gO i 


perfecting heat and humidity control. Practically every important detail of 
progress in heat and humidity control apparatus has been of Johnson origin 
... today many features of essential mechanics and design are Johnson 
| exclusively. And added to that leadership is Johnson service... extend- 
ed all over the continent with the Johnson organization of thirty-one 
branches. In the selection of the heat and humidity control most advisable to 
install, The Johnson System remains first and foremost, for every reason. 
4 The All-Metal System . . . The All-Perfect Graduated Control Of 
Valves and Dampers. . . The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature, 
Night and Day) Control ... Fuel Saving 25% to 40% Per Year. 
) JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
y 
| Albany Chicago Des Moines Los Angeles Portland Calgary, Alta. 
Atianta Cincinnati Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis Montreal, Que. 
Baltimore Cleveland Greensboro,N.C. New York Salt Lake City Winnipeg, Man. 
Boston Dallas Indianapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto, Ont. 
’ Buffalo Denver Kansas City Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver, B. C. 
ik a oe = ls 
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These pages from September Good Housekeeping 


treat of remodeling as well as new houses 


Every month 1,850,000 families learn 
the story of good domestic architecture 


from Good Housekeeping’s pages. 


Good Housekeeping 


Everywoman s Magazine 
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CLEAN DEEP - CUT THREADS 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE CO. 


oe 





| | | GENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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This Georgia Marble building preserves for 
the ages the Henry Clay Folger 
collection of Shakespeareana 












UST as a modern white gold jewel box may contain rare 
jewels and stones of earlier times, so this modern marble 
temple will house the priceless Folger collection in a quaint 


Elizabethan interior. 


From the stand point of design, materials used, and mission, 
this is the most important building of the year. The centre 
portion of the building contains the library rooms and exhibition 
gallery; the near bay contains the reception room, offices, and 
private study rooms. ‘The entire interior of the other bay is a 
complete “Shakespearean Theatre” where plays will be presented 


as they were originally in Shakespeare’s time. 


It was not by mere chance that Georgia Marble was chosen 
for the exterior of the Folger Library. Georgia Marble was 
chosen because it measures up to the high standards set by those 
responsible for the choice of a material that will protect, for 


generations, the priceless treasures housed within. 
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Left. Tue Forcer SHAKESPEARE 
Lisrary, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Paul P. Cret, Architect; 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Con- 
sulting Architect; John Gregory, 


Sculptor; James Baird Co., Bldrs. 


Below. ‘TasLeau rrom MacBETH. 
This is one of nine bas-reliefs, 
located under the nine windows 
in the principal facade. Five of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and four 
of his comedies are to be depicted. 


THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE 
COMPANY 


Tate, Georgia 


New York . . 1328 Broadway 
Atrianta . 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Cnicaco . 648 Builders’ Bldg. 
CLEVELAND . 1200 Keith Bidg. 


Da.uas . . . 622 Construction 
Industries Bldg. 


GEORGIA 


MARBLE 
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lo make sure of quality and uniformity, every one 


of the thousands of parts used in an Otis elevator ts 
manufactured within an Otis plant. Each ptece ts 
made with painstaking care, whether safety device, or 
armature cotl, or brake shoe. All are then tested and 
assembled by Otis specialists and the finished elevator 
ws installed by Otis constructors. And finally, to in- 
sure satisfactory, economical service, Otis men inspect 
regularly from week to week all elevators entrusted 
to their care. The ability to do the whole job, large 
or small, efficiently and on time ts an outstanding 


feature of the work of Otis Elevator Company. 
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.... Have you considered 


the field of MEMORIAL DESIGN 








;— when building 
operations have been cut down so drastically, the 
architect will find it well worth while to consider 
the opportunity in the designing of memorials. 
Memorials often come before other projects these 
days, because a fixed sum is frequently specified 
in the will for this purpose. Public memorials de- 
signed to relieve unemployment are also being 
undertaken now. 

The selection of the material is one of the memo- 

rial architect’s first considerations. We suggest 

Select Barre Granite —the ideal stone for all 

memorials from small tablets to impressive mauso- 

leums. Its color and texture are effective in mass. 

It lends itself to detailed carving. It weathers 

beautifully and is practically stainless. It will out- 

last all possible requirements. 

We will be happy to send you our brochure “For 

Perpetual Remembrance”, showing memorials of 

Select Barre Granite designed by many well-known 

architects. A memorial dealer near you will gladly § 

show you samples of Select Barre Granite and co- This qvord identifies Barre Granite of the finest 
operate with you in the execution of your designs, —_-7#a/ity, selected and sponsored by over one bundred 


Yh 
Write d leading manufacturers and quarried by J. K. Pirie G R A N [ T E 
rite us today. Estate, E. L. Smith & Co., The Standard Granite 
Co., The Wetmore S Morse Granite Co. 


THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, INC., BARRE, VERMONT 
WESC ARRIERS and MANUFACTURER ————— 








NOTE THE Preciston AX 


OF WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS 


No Leveling Delay 





Westinghouse elevators smoothly glide to a precise level with 
AUTOMATIC INDUCTOR CONTROL 


each floor—the doors slide open and the passengers step out— 
| 








scarcely conscious of any motion. Gone is that trying delay 


while the cab is adjusted at floor levels. 


Westinghouse Automatic Inductor Control for elevators brings 
the car to a stop level with the floor, resulting in a fast and 
accurate landing. The car neither stops short of the floor nor 
runs beyond it. Its operation does not depend upon the skill 


of the operator and leveling of any kind is entirely eliminated. 


In developing and applying the Automatic Inductor Control, 
Westinghouse engineers have made possible a new efficiency 
in elevator operation—less wear and lower operating cost— 


greater safety and riding comfort. 


For improved elevator performance in either older or new 


buildings, consult Westinghouse. 
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The new and architecturally beautiful building of The Christian Science 
Publishing Society in Boston will have Westinghouse Full Automatic 
Elevators. . . . . Architect —Chester Lindsay Churchill. Engineer — 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. Contractor — Aberthaw Company. 











